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From The Literary Gazette. 
Paul Morphy, the Chess Champion. By an 

Englishman. (William Lay.) 

Ir is scarcely more than two years ago that 
the chess world was first agitated by the rumor 
of the appearance in America of a youthful 
chess-player, who, though only twenty years 
of age, overcame with ease the most experi- 
enced antagonists that his own country could 
produce. ‘The general impression produced, 
in England at least, by these rumors was, that 
the success of this new champion was owing 
rather to the weakness of his opponents than 
to his own strength ; and that, if he were once 
fairly measured against the best English 
players, he would speedily be reduced to his 
proper level. It was not long before the cor- 
rectness of this impression was rudely, but 
effectually, put to the test. In the summer of 
last year Mr. Morphy arrived in Lendon, en- 
countered the most skilful players, whether of 
English or foreign birth, that this country can 
afford, and gained in every contest a most 
complete and decisive victory. From London 
he went to Paris for the purpose of meeting 
the well-known Harrwitz and Anderssen, the 
yictor in the international tournament, and 
speedily proved his incontestable superiority 
to both these celebrated players. These ex- 
traordinary achievements at once established 
him as the first of living chess-players, and 
probably, as the greatest the world has ever 
seen. Mr. Morphy having thus become a 
celebrity, an historian was not long wanting 
to record his triumphs. On the occasion of 
his appearance at the New York chess tourna- 
ment in 1857, an Englishman who resided in 
that city, and was engaged on a paper which 
the citizens generally designated “The Sa- 
tanic,” made his acquaintance, accompanied 
him to Europe, and devoted himself with great 
energy to playing Boswell to Mr. Morphy’s 
Johnson. The book which this gentleman 
has produced is lively and amusing enough, 
though not free from certain peculiarities of 
style which may probably be traced to the 
influence of the diabolical journal above men- 
tioned : it contains, besides a chronicle of his 
hero’s doings, a pleasant farrago of anecdotes 
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relating to chess in general, and will be read 
with interest by all who are interested in what 
its author calls zatrikiological pursuits. We 
would call particular attention to the account 
which he gives of the circumstances which 
prevented a meeting between the English and 
American champions. Mr. Morphy’s main 
object in coming to Europe was to encounter 
Mr. Staunton, who had replied to his chal- 
lenge in terms which, to any candid mind, 
certainly implied that he was willing to accept 
it: but it was ultimately found impossible to 
bring the latter gentleman to the scratch. 
This disappointment was a matter rather of 
regret than of surprise to the majority of the 
chess-playing world, who have had but too 
many proofs of Mr. Staunton’s resolution 
neither to give up the title of champion of 
England, nor to fulfil the duties which its as- 
sumption clearly involves. The mere failure 
of the match, however, is a matter of minor 
importance, for, had it taken place, there 
could have been no reasonable doubt as to its 
result; a far more serious cause of regret is 
to be found in the ungenerous line of conduct 
adopted towards Mr. Morphy in the columns 
of a journal which is well known to be the 
vehicle of Mr. Staunton’s opinions, and which 
accompanied each of the American’s games 
by reiterated lamentations over the deteriora- 
tion of his antagonist. The writer of these 
depreciatory remarks can hardly suppose that 
the damage which Mr. Staunton has inflicted 
on his own reputation can be repaired by such 
means as these: and we would advise him to 
meditate on the very different spirit in which 
Herr Anderssen took his defeat, who, when 
an enthusiastic friend was insisting that he 
had not played up to his usual strength in his 
match with Morphy, simply replied, “No, 
Morphy wont let me.” In respect of courtesy 
and straight-forwardness, there is a most 
melancholy contrast between the letters of 
Mr. Morphy and those of Mr. Staunton 
throughout the whole affair; and we deeply 
regret that, in the only contest in which the 
Englishman could be brought to engage, his 
inferiority to the American should be so de- 
vlorably apparent. 
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e 
XXVI. —“ THE WHEEL GOES ROUND.” 


THE cultivated enclosures round Naseby 
Village have been reaped and sown once and 
again. The grass on the wide expanse of 
Naseby field, so poached and trodden down 
scarce two short years ago, has yielded one 
heavy crop, and promises again to enrich the 
peasant with its luxurious produce. In cer- 
tain spots the sheep refuse to feed, so rank 
and coarse grows the herbage where the 
earth has been flattened with the blood of her 
children. The shepherd tending his flocks, 
or the herd watching his drowsy cattle, scarce 
stoops to notice sword or helmet, pike-head 
or musket-barrel, stained with rust, and pro- 
truding from the surface of the moor, so 
thickly are they strewn, these implements of 
slaughter that flashed bravely in the summer 
sun when he shone on the great battle only 
the year before last. Nay, there are ghastlier 
tokens than these of man’s goodly handiwork 
and the Devil’s high festival. Bones of horse 
and rider still lie blackening on the slopes, and 
skulls of the half-buried combatants grin at 
the laborer as he passes, whistling cheerfully, 
to his work. He heeds them not. Why 
should he? What though yon mouldering 
sphere of bone, with its broad white teeth 
and vacant sockets, was once the type of 
manly beauty and divine intellect, was once 
so fair and gallant, with its love-locks flaunt- 
ing under its burnished head-piece, was once 
tended so carefully, and prized so highly, and 
kissed so fondly by lips that are even now 
perhaps writhing in their misery at the 
thought of the loved one lying where he fell 
on Naseby field—why should the laborer 
care? He has his daily toil to urge, his daily 
pittance to receive, his daily wants to provide 
for. He turns the skull over with coarse 
raillery and a kick from his heavy boot. A 
peasant’s jest is the epitaph of him who died 
with his blood a-flame for victory and renown, 
his heart beating high with the noblest im- 
pulses of chivalry and romance. What 
matter? Were he any better lapped in Jead, 
under a marble monument, side by side with 
his knightly ancestors in the old church at 
home, than lying here under the wide chang- 
ing sky, to rot, a nameless skeleton on 
Naseby field ? 

Time takes no note of human life and 
worldly changes. The old mower works 
steadily on, stroke by stroke, and furrow by 
furrow ; when he reaches the end of the ridge 





he pauses not to wipe the toil-drops from his 
brow, but turns and applies him to his task 
unchecked and unwearied, sparing the shrink- 
ing wild flower no more than the tall rank 
weed, and sweeping down all indiscriminately, 
level with the short, close sward. 

And yet Destroyer though he be, he is the 
great Restorer too—at least in the natural 
world. Where the storm of civil war has 
passed over merry England, sullying many a 
fair scene and blighting many a happy home- 
stead, the lull of even one short twelvemonth 
has done much to bring back fertility to the 
meadow and comfort to the hearth. Spring 
has thrown her fair green mantle over the 
horrors of many a battle field ; and the daily 
recurring hopes and fears of life have choked 
the pangs of sorrow, and dried the tears of 
many a weeping mourner. All but the few 
desolate ones that refuse to be comforted by 
Time, trusting, not unwisely, in the sure con- 
solation of Eternity. The months that have 
passed over since the battle of Naseby have 
indeed been pregnant with great events; but 
ever since that fatal struggle the royal cause 
has been hastening step by step to its final 
downfall. The flame has flickered up in the 
north and west with a fitful and delusive flash, 
but in middle England a sombre and melan- 
choly apathy seems to brood over the land. 
It is peace where there is no peace—a fusion 
of opposite interests into a hollow truce, a 
stifling under the strong hand, of discontent 
that rankles now, and will burst into hatred 
hereafter. 

Still the Northamptonshire peasant goes to 
his work unstartled by the tramp of squadrons 
or the clash of steel—undisturbed by the ap- 
prehension that his best team-horse may be 
taken from him to drag a gun, or himself 
snatched rudely away from wife and supper 
to act as a trembling guide, strapped behind 
some godless trooper, and stimulated to the 
better exercise of his local faculties by the cold 
circle of a pistol-barrel pressed ominously 
against his temple. The traders of North- 
ampton’s goodly town can ride abroad in se- 
curity with their comely dames mounted on 
pillions or reclining in litters, without fear of 
exposure to scurrilous jests or rude insolence 
from Rupert’s troopers and Goring’s “ hell- 
babes.” Although the knaves mourn the 
decrease of the unnatural stimulus given to 
trade by the war, and the consequent waning 











of their own profits, they cannot but congrat- 
ulate themselves on the combination of ad- 
vantages offered to their town by the protec- 
tion of a strong Parliamentary government, 
and the return of their own lawful sovereign 
to their neighborhood at his royal palace of 
Holmby. 

Yes, the old oak at Holmby spreads its 
gaunt arms again over the plumed heads and 
rich dresses of courtly gallants, and puts 
forth its fresh green leaves to rest the aching 
eyes of a weary monarch who will see but one 
more earthly spring. 

Charles is holding mimic state in his own 
fair palace ; and although he is to all intents 
and purposes a prisoner, the outward sem- 
blances of royalty are faithfully preserved, 
and the pleasant fiction still adhered to, that 
even in acts of coercion and opposition on the 
part of the Commons, it is his majesty’s Par- 
liament which, under the authority of his 
majesty, makes arrangements for the security 
of his majesty’s person; nay, actually de- 
nounces under pains of treason those who 
should harbor or conceal that sacred property, 
and, in truth, sets a price on his majesty’s 
head. 

The game is indeed lost now. After the 
flight from Naseby, when camp-followers and 
baggage and all fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, even Charles’ private cabinet did 
not escape. His letters were made public by 
the Parliament, and the sacred motives of a 
bigoted though conscientious nature, warped 
by the influence of an injudicious wife and 
constantly acted on by the opinions of selfish 
and intriguing statesmen, were submitted to 
the judgment of the English people—per- 
haps of all people in the world the least dis- 
posed to make allowances for motives, and the 
most prone to decide entirely from results. 
It may be questioned whether such a defeat 
even as that of Naseby inflicted so deadly a 
blow on the royal cause as the publication of 
these papers. It never again held up its head 
till the atonement had been made in a king’s 
blood. Meantime, disaster after disaster 
marked its decline and fall. Bridgewater 
surrendered to Fairfax without ablow. Even 
Rupert counselled peace; and as though the 
very counsel had unmanned him, lost Bristol 
at the first assault. At Rowten Heath, the 
king narrowly escaped with his life, and saw 
his favorite cousin, the gallant Earl of Lich- 
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field, struck down by his very side. Then 
came misunderstandings and heartburnings ; 
even faithful Rupert made terms for himself 
to abandon the sinking ship, though he re- 
turned in compunction to throw himself at the 
royal feet and demand forgiveness for his de- 
reliction. Monmouth and Hereford, Wales 
and all the north country, were lost ; Chester, 
Newark, and Belvoir besieged ; Glamorgan’s 
treaty with the Irish Catholics discovered, and 
that faithful scapegoat bearing his imprison- 
ment and attainder, on the charge of high 
treason with loyal resignation. Gallant old 
Astley, the last remaining prop, was beaten 
and taken prisoner at Stow-in-the-Wold, and 
Charles was compelled to make preparations 
to deliver himself up to the victorious Parlia- 
ment. 

Then came the negotiations with the Scottish 
people, conducted through the intervention of 
the French agent, Montreuil; the consequent 
escape of the king and Lord Ashburnham 
from Oxford, and their arrival at the quarters 
of the Scottish army—an army that, to their 
eternal disgrace, fairly and literally sold the 
person of their sovereign for the amount of 
arrears of pay due to them. Four hundred 
thousand pounds was thus established to be 
the market value of an English monarch’s 
head. Some of the grim old northern Cov- 
enanters hugged themselves over their bar- 
gain, whilst the independent party south of 
the Border doubtless esteemed Charles Stuart 
very dear at the money. Nevertheless, the 
sale was concluded, and the king, accompanied 
by certain parliamentary commissioners, jour- 
neyed in royal state, though de facto a pris- 
oner, to take up his temporary residence in 
Holmby House. 

With politic clemency the Parliament had 
granted the most liberal terms of amnesty 
and forgiveness to the vanquished Royalists, 
Lives were spared, estates rarely sequestered, 
and but few fines imposed on the “ Malig- 
nants,” who, indeed, had by this time little 
ready money left. The adherents of Charles 
Edward suffered far more severely from the 
tender mercies of the House of Hanover than 
did the Cavaliers of the most unfortunate of 
his unfortunate line at the hands of the stern 
Parliamentarians whom they had encountered 
on so many battle fields. The adviser of the 
ruling party was as subtle a politician as he 





was a skilful soldier, and Cromwell possessed 
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not only the daring intellect that can seize a 
crown, but the consistent wisdom which keeps 
it firm on the head. 

Far and near the inhabitants of Northamp- 
tonshire flocked to Holmby to pay their re- 
spects to their sovereign. Peasants cheered 
him as he walked or rode in the neighborhood 
of his palace. Honest yeomen and sturdy 
farmers, who had ridden not so long ago in 
“buff and bandeliers” to the sound of his 
trumpets, sent in their humble offerings of 
rural produce to his household; and the gen- 
try, flaunting in as mucl, state as their reduced 
circumstances would a¥ow, crowded in their 
coaches and on horseback to pay their last 
tribute of loyalty to a monarch in whose 
cause many of them had sacrificed all they 
loved best on earth. 

What was the charm about these Stuarts 
that men would thus pour out before them 
their treasure as readily as their blood, would 
offer up to them their liberties as ungrudg- 
ingly as their lives? Is it a peculiarity in 
their race that has thus served them ? or is it 
simply the fact of their misfortunes? simply 
that they have been the only family who have 
found it necessary to draw upon the loyalty 
of the English people, whose drafts that peo- 
ple have never suffered to be dishonored? Let 
the materialist scoff as he will, this same 
loyalty, like many another abstract sentiment, 
is a glorious quality, and has originated some 
of the noblest deeds which human nature 
can boast. ; 

“T never thought to see him again,” solilo- 
quized Sir Giles Allonby, as he reined in the 
well-broke sorrel, and looked back at a huge, 
swinging vehicle, splashing and lumbering 
through Brampton ford. “ Never again! at 
least in courtly state like this. How pléased 
those foolish wenches will be too. Oh, if it 
be only not too good to last!” 

Sir Giles sits in the saddle gallantly enough 
still, but the defeat on Naseby field, to say 
nothing of the accompanying hard knocks and 
subsequent reverses, has aged the bold Cava- 
lier sadly. The blue eye is dim now, the fur- 
rows deep and numerous on his sunken face, 
and the hand on which Diamond is still en- 
couraged to perch trembles till her bells and 
jesses ring and jingle again. Nevertheless he 
loves a hawk, a hound, and a horse as dearly 
as of old;—nor was Humphrey’s sorrel ever 
better taken care of than in the stable at 
Boughton, where he is fed and littered by his 





former attendant, Hugh Dymocke, and re- 
galed with many a choice morsel by two in- 
dulgent ladies, each of whom pays her visit 
to his stable at an hour when her friend i 
otherwise engaged. 

They have not forgotten his master, though 
they rarely speak of him now. He has been 
long absent in France and elsewhere; no 
tidings have reached them for many a weary 
month. He has done his duty nobly by the 
queen ; that is all they know, and that is surely 
enough. Grace is satisfied, and so ouglit the 
loyal Mary to be, and so she affirms with un- 
necessary energy she is; yet her cheek looks 
a shade paler, her manner isa thought less 
stately and more restless than her wont. 

The two ladies are decked out in the utmost 
splendor of court dress, and roomy as is the 
interior of the old coach, they occupy the 
whole of it. Notwithstanding its four horses 
driven in hand, with a postilion and pair in 
front of these, they make but a slow five 
miles an hour, for the roads even in summer 
are rough and treacherous; while divers 
sturdy serving-men, armed to the teeth—of 
whom our friend Hugh is not the Jeast prom- 
inent—cling to the outside of the vehicle. 
They are about to pay a visit of state to their 
sovereign, and should be overloaded accord- 
ingly. 

Two handsomer specimens of English 
beauty were hard to be met with than the 
fair inmates of the coach. Grace, rejoicing 
in the elasticity of youth, has recovered her 
health and spirits. She has got her father 
safe back from the wars, and this is a wonder- 
ful cordial to poor Gracey. Moreover, she is 
at that period of life when every year adds 
fresh charms to the development of woman- 
hood; and the long months that with their 
attendant anxieties have tarnished ever so 
little the freshness of her companion’s beauty, 
have but rounded the lines of Grace’s bewitch- 
ing form, deepened the color on her cheek, 
and brightened the lustre of her eye. 

The dress she wears, much like the court 
costume of the present day, is peculiarly 
adapted to her charms. For a description of 
this voluminous fabric of lace, brocade, tulle, 
transparency, and other dangerous materials, 
we must refer our reader to the columns of 
that daily organ of fashionable life which de- 
scribes in glowing colors and accurate detail 
the costly armor decorating our enslavers at 
any of her gracious majesty’s drawing-rooms, 














If a gentleman, let him peruse the inventory 
therein set forth of the articles of clothing 
worn on such high festival by the prettiest 
woman of his acquaintance; if a lady, by the 
rival for whom she entertains the most cordial 
aversion (probably it may be the same indi- 
vidual in both cases), and let each profit ac- 
cordingly. 

Mary contemplates her friend, and wonders 
in her own heart how any man can resist the 
attractions of that beautiful young face. To do 
her justice, the element of jealousy lies deep 
below the surface in Mistress Cave’s character. 
Like many a woman of strong intellect, high 
courage, and a somewhat masculine turn of 
thought and ideas (an organization that is 
apt to be accompanied by the utmost womanly 
gentleness of bearing and refinement of man- 
ner), she is above the petty feelings and little 
weaknesses that disfigure the generality of 
her sex. She can and does admire beauty in 
another without envy or detraction. She does 
not at first sight set down to the worst of 
motives every word and action of an attractive 
sister; nay, she can even pardon that sister 
freely for winning the admiration of the op- 
posite sex. Conscious of her own worth, 
and proud it may be in her secret heart to 
know of a certain shrine or so where that 
worth is worshipped as it deserves, she can 
afford to see another win her share of incense 
without grudging or discontent. In the ab- 
stract she is not of a jealous disposition. In- 
dividually, as she is never likely to have cause, 
God forbid she should ever become so! Such 
a passion in such a nature would work a wreck 
over which devils might smile in triumph, and 
angels weep for very shame. 

Despite the jolting of the coach, it would 
be unnatural to suppose that an unbroken 
silence is preserved between the two. Far 
from it. They talk incessantly, and laugh 
merrily enough at intervals. Whatever may 
be the subject lying deepest at their hearts— 
whatever hopes or fears, secrets or intrigues, 
private or political, may be nestling in those 
sanctuaries, we are bound to confess that their 
dialogue is frivolous as the veriest woman- 
hating philosopher could imagine. It turns 
upon dress, ribbons, courtly forms, and such 
trivial topics. Even now, as they jingle down 
into the ford, though each is thinking of a 
certain return from hawking that took place 
at this very spot some few years ago, and the 
consequent introduction of a young Cavalier 
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officer, who has since occupied a large share 
of each lady’s thoughts, neither reverts by 
word or sign to the reminiscence; and to 
judge by their conversation and demeanor, it 
would be supposed that neither of those fair 
heads contained an anxiety or an idea beyond 
the preservation of their curls and dresses 
from that untidy state which is termed “ rum- 
pled” in the expressive language of the female 
vocabulary. 

“TI wish they would mend the bridge,” ob- 
served Grace, as a tremendous jolt over a 
stone under water brought a ludicrous expres- 
sion of dismay to her pretty features ; “ father 
says it’s not safe for a coach since the parapet 
tumbled down; but they will surely repair it 
now the king’s come.” 

“TI wish they would, indeed!” assented 
Mary; “ it’s hardly fit for horse-folk now, and 
Bayard and I have many a quarrel about go- 
ing so near the edge. It’s wide enough for 
a coach too,” she added, “and I dread the 
water coming in every time we go through 
this treacherous ford. Of all days in my life, 
I wouldn't have a fold out of place to-day, 
Grace. I should like to make my courtesy to 
him in his reverses with more ceremony than 
I ever did at White——” 

The word was never finished. Another 
jolt, accompanied by much splashing, strug- 
gling, and a volley of expletives from Sir 
Giles, who had turned his horse back into the 
water, and was swearing lustily by the car- 
riage window, interrupted the speaker, and 
announced that some catastrophe had taken 
place. 

It was even so. A spring had given way 
in the ford, and on arriving at the further 
bank it was moreover discovered that an axle 
was‘injured so much as to necessitate a halt for 
the repair of damages. Sir Giles dismounted, 
the ladies alighted; and Dymocke, who was 
provided with the necessary tools—without 
which, indeed, none ever dreamed of travelling 
—commenced his operations; the party, con- 
gratulating themselves on the fine summer’s 
day which, notwithstanding their court dresses 
made half an hour’s lounge in the pleasant 
meadows not even an inconvenience. In the 
seventeenth century such trifling mishaps were 
the daily concomitants of a morning’s drive. 

“ Whoa, my man !” said Sir Giles, who was 
holding the sorrel by the bridle, whilst Mary 
patted: and smoothed his glossy neck, and 
Grace gathered a posy of wild flowers by the 
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tiver’s brim. The horse erected his ears, 
snorted and neighed loudly, fidgeting, more- 
over, despite of Mary’s caresses and Sir Giles’ 
impatient jerks, and describing circles round 
the pair, as if he would fain break from his 
restraint and gallop off. 

“The Devil’s in the beast!” quoth Sir 
Giles, testily, as a shabbily-dressed man with 
a rod and line, apparently intent upon his 
angling, moved slowly down the river bank to 
where they stood, and the horse whinnied and 
pawed, and became more uneasy every mo- 
ment. 

The fisherman was clad in a worn-out suit 
of coarse, brown stuff, his hat was slouched 
completely over his eyes; the upper part of 
his face—all that could be seen, however— 
was deadly pale; and the unsteadiness of his 
hand imparted a tremulous motion to his 
angle, which seemed either the result of in- 
ward agitation or the triumph of manual art. 

Sir Giles was a brother of the craft—as in- 
deed in what department of field-sports had 
the old Cavalier not taken his degree? Of 
course he entered into conversation with the 
angler despite the restlessness of his charge. 

“What sport, master?” quoth Sir Giles 
in his cheery, boisterous tones; “ methinks 
the sun is somewhat too bright for your fish- 
ing to-day, and indeed the weight of your 


basket will scarce trouble you much if you 


have not better luck after your morning’s 
draught. Zounds, man! have you caught 
never a fish since daybreak ? ” 

The basket, as Sir Giles could see, was in- 
deed open and—empty ! 

Thus adjured the fisherman halted within 
ten paces of the knight, but apparently he 
was so intent on his occupation that he could 
not spare breath fora reply. He spoke never 
a word, and the sorrel was more troublesome 
than ever. 

Sir Giles’ wrath began to rise. 

“The insolent Roundhead knave!” mut- 
tered the old Cavalier; “shall he not answer 
when a gentleman accosts him thus civilly ? 
Let me alone, Mistress Mary; I will cudgel 
the soul out of him, and fling him into the 
river afterwards, sweetheart, as sure as he 
stands there! ” 

Mary suggested: that the poor man might 
perhaps be really deaf, and succeeded in pac- 
ifying her companion; whilst the angler, 
slouching his hat more than ever over his face, 





fished on, apparently quite unconscious of 
their presence. 

Sir Giles and the sorrel—the latter most 
unwillingly—strolled off towards the coach, 
and Mary remained watching the fisherman’s 
movements with a sort of dreamy satisfaction ; 
she had become subject to these idle, absent 
fits of late, and something about this man’s 
coarsely clad figure seemed to embark her 
thoughts upon a tide of pleasing associations 
that carried her fat, far back into the past. 

Psha! this dreaming is a pernicious habit, 
and must be broken through. She would 
accost the fisherman and ascertain if he re- 
mained as deaf to a lady’s voice as he had 
been to that of old Sir Giles. Just then, 
however, Grace called to her to say the cor- 
riage was ready, and Mary with a heavy sigh 
turned slowly to depart. 

The fisherman’s line trembled as though a 
hundred perches were tugging at it from the 
depths of the sluggish Nene. He watched 
her retreating figure, but never moved from 
his position. She reached her party, and 
they mounted once more into the coach, com- 
pressing as much as possible their spreading 
dresses to make room for Sir Giles, who was 
easily fatigued now, and who handed over the 
still refractory sorrel to the care of Dymocke, 
and proceeded to perform the rest of the 
journey on wheels. 

As the coach lumbered heavily away, it 
passed the very spot where the angler still 
stood intent on his fishing. Both ladies 
glanced at his ill-dressed form as they drove 
by, and watched long afterwards from oppo- 
site windows the unusual proceedings of the 
sorrel, who, instead of suffering Dymocke to 
mount him quietly as was his wont, broke 
completely away from that attendant, and 
after a frolic round the meadow trotted quietly 
up to the stranger, and proceeded to rub his 
head against the brown jerkin with a violence 
that threatened to push its wearer bodily into 
the water. 

The last the ladies saw as they ascended 
the hill towards the small hamlet of Chapel- 
Brampton was their serving-man in close con- 
versation with the angler whom they had 
erroneously inferred to be deaf. Though it 
must have struck each of them as a strange 
circumstance, it is remarkable that neither 
expressed an opinion on the subject, and a 
silence broken only by the snores of Sir Giles, 
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who always went to sleep in a carriage, reigned 
between them for at least two miles. At the 
termination of that distance, however, Grace, 
rousing herself from a fit of abstraction, ad- 
dressed her no less absent companion: “ Did 
you notice that fisherman’s dress, Mary?” 
was her innocent and appropriate observation. 
“ Shabby as it was, he had got a knot of faded 
pink ribbon under his doublet. I saw it quite 
plain when he lifted his arm to throw his line. 
Wasn't it strange ?” 

Mary grew as white as the laced handker- 
chief in her hand, and in proportion as the 
blood forsook her cheeks her companion 
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flushed to the very temples. Each turned to 
her own window and her own thoughts once 
more. Despite the jolting, Sir Giles slept on, 
Dymocke, too, overtook the carriage; but it 
would have been indeed hopeless to question 
that functionary, whose gravity and reserve 
became deeper day by day, and who, since his 
interview with the king the night before 
Naseby, was never known to unbend even 
under the influence of the strongest potations. 

Sir Giles snored comfortably on, and thus, 
without another word being exchanged, the 
Royalists arrived to pay their respects to their 
unhappy sovereign under the sheltering roof 
of Holmby House. 


CHAPTER XXVII. —-HOLMBY HOUSE, 


On the fairest site perhaps in the whole 
fair county of Northampton stand to this day 
the outward walls, the lofty gates, and an in- 
considerable remnant of what was once the 
goodly edifice of Holmby House. The slope 
of the ground which declines from it on all 
sides, offers a succession of the richest and 
most pastoral views which this rich and pas- 
toral country can afford. Like the rolling 
prairie of the Far West, valley after valley of 
sunny meadows, dotted with oak and elm and 
other noble trees, undulates in ceaseless vari- 
ety far as the eye can reach; but unlike the 
boundless prairie, deep, dark copses and thick, 
luxuriant hedgerows, bright and fragrant with 
wild flowers and astir with the glad song of 
birds, diversify the foreground and blend the 
distance into a mass of woodland beauty that 
gladdens alike the fastidious eye of. the artist 
and the stolid gaze of the clown. In June it 
is a dream of Fairyland to wander along that 
crested eminence, and turn from the ruins of 
those tall old gateways cutting their segments 
of biue out of the deep summer sky, or from 
the flickering masses of still tender leaves 
upon the lofty oaks, yellowing in the floods 
of golden light that stream through the net- 
work of their tangled branches, every tree to 
the up-gazing eye a study of forest scenery in 
itself, and so to glance earthward at the fair 
expanse of homely beauty stretching away 
from one’s very feet. Down in the nearest 
valley, massed like a soldid square of Titan 
warriors, and scattered like advanced cham- 
pions from the gigantic array profusely up the 
opposite slope, the huge old oaks of Althorpe 
quiver in the summer haze, backed by the 
thickly wooded hills that melt in softened 
outlines into the southern sky. The fresh 





light green of the distant larches blooming on 
far Harlestone Heath, is relieved by the dark 
belt of firs that draws a thin black line against 
the horizon. A light cloud of smoke floats 
above the spot where lies fuir Northampton 
town, but the intervening trees and hedge- 
rows are so clothed in foliage that scarce a 
building can be discerned, though the tall, 
sharp spire of Kingsthorpe pierces upward 
into the sky. To the west, a confusion of 
wooded knolls and distant copses are bathed 
in the vapory haze of the declining sun, and 
you rest your dazzled eyes, swimming with so 
much beauty, and stoop to gather the wild 


flower at your feet. Ah, ’tis a pleasant season, 


that same merry month of June! Then in 
December—who doth not know and appreciate 
the merits of December at such a spot as 
Holmby? Of all climates upon earth, it is 
well known that none can produce the equal 
of a soft, mild English winter’s day, and such 
a day at Holmby is worth living for through 
the gales of blustering October and the fogs 
of sad November, with its depressing atmos- 
phere and continuous drizzle. Ay, these are 
rare pastures to breathe a goodly steed, and 
there are fences too hereabouts that will 
prove his courage and your own! But 
enough of this. Is not Northamptonshire 
the very homestead of horse and hound, and 
Pytchley but a synonym of Paradise for all 
who delight therein ? 

Lord Chancellor Hatton—he whose skilful 
performances in the dance so charmed our 
royal Elizabeth, and whose “ shoestrings 
green,” “ whose bushy beard and satin doub- 
let” 

“ Moved the stout heart of England’s queen, 

i Pope and Spaniard could not trouble 

it-— 
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seems to have been a nobleman of undoubted 
taste in architecture as well as a thorough 
master of the Terpsichorean art. Ata suffi- 
ciently mature age he built the fair palace 
which was destined hereafter for the residence 
of a king, to be, as he coxcombically expressed, 
“the last and greatest monument of his youth.” 
Its exterior was accordingly decorated with 
all the quaint ins and outs, mullioned win- 
dows, superfluity of chimneys, and elaborate 
ornaments which distinguish the “ earlier and 
lesser monuments” of the agile Lord Keeper. 
A huge stone gateway, with the Hatton arms 
carved on a shield above their heads, admitted 
our coach and its occupants into a large court- 
yard, around two sides of which extended the 
state and reception-rooms of the palace. 
This court itself was wow filled with officers 
of the king’s household and other personal 
retainers of a peaceful character; there were 
even a few goodly beef-eaters, but no clash of 
swords nor waving of standards; none of the 
gallant troop of Life Guards that seemed so 
appropriate to the vicinity of a sovereign. 
Alas, how many of them were sleeping where 
they fell, a couple of leagues away yonder, 
where the flat skyline of Naseby field bounds 
the horizon to the north! Not even a blast 
of trumpets or a roll of kettledrums aroused 
Sir Giles from his slumbers, and Grace was 
forced to wake him with a merry jest anent 
his drowsiness as they lumbered in beneath 
the archway, and sent their names on from 
one official to another, waiting patiently for 
their turn to alight, inasmuch as the forms 
and ceremonies of a court were the more 
scrupulously observed the more the fortunes 
of the monarch were on the wane, and an old 
family coach of another country grandee was 
immediately before them. The disembarka- 
tion of these honest courtiers was a matter of 
time and trouble. Loyalty and valor had de- 
prived them of their coach-horses, six of which 
had failed to save one of the king’s guns in 
the flight from Naseby, and four huge, un- 
wieldy animals from the plough had been 
substituted for the team of Flanders mares 
with their long plaited tails and their slow 
but showy action. One of these agricultural 
animals, a colt, who seemed to feel that 
neither by birth nor appearance was he en- 
titled to the position he now occupied, could 
in nowise be induced to face the glories of 
the royal serving-men who crowded round 
the door of reception. In vain the coachman 
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flogged, the grooms and running-footmen 
kicked and jerked at the bridle, the ladies in- 
side screamed, and the Cavalier in charge of 
them swore a volley of the deepest Royalist 
oaths, the colt was very refractory, and pend- 
ing his reduction, Sir Giles had ample time to 
look around him at the walls he knew so well, 
and reflect how unaltered they were when 
every thing else was so changed. 

Many a cup had he emptied here with gen- 
tle King Jamie, who to his natural inefficiency 
and stupidity added the disgusting tendencies 
ofasot. Many a jest had he exchanged with 
Archie Armstrong, the king’s foollike others 
of his profession, not half such a fool as his 
master. Many arousing night had he passed 
in yonder turret, where was the little round 
chamber termed the king’s closet, and many 
a fair morn had he ridden out through this 
very gateway to hunt the stag on the moor 
lands by Haddon, or the wild hills of Ashby, 
far away with hound and horn to Fawsley’s 
sheltering coverts, or the deep woodland of 
distant Castle-Dykes. Ay, ‘twas the very 
morrow of the day when Grace’s mother had 
made him a certain confession and a certain 
promise, that he saw the finest run it was 
ever his lot to enjoy with an outlying deer 
that had escaped from this very park, and 
though he killed his best horse in the chase, 
it was the happiest day in his life. He looked 
at Gracey, and the old man’s eyes filled with 
tears. Sir Giles was. getting a good deal 
broke now, so his neighbors said. 

The country grandees are disembarked ab 
last. The succeeding coach Jumbers heavily 
up to the palace-door, and as their names are 
passed: from official to official, Sir Giles and 
his two ladies stand once more under the 
roof of their sovereign, who, despite all his 
reverses, still holds royal state and semblance 
in his own court. They like to think so and 
to deceive themselves and him, if only for an 
hour. 

As far as actual luxury or pleasure’ was 
concerned, Charles’ daily habits, inci he. 
was, partook of a sufficiently self- denyit ing 2 r 
ascetic character to make his enforced ter 
dence at Holmby no more secluded than ha@ "7 
been his life in the full flush of his early Jros- 
perity at Whitehall. The king was always, 
even in his youthful days, of a remarkably 
studious turn of mind, regular in, his habits, 
and punctilious of all such small observances 
on the part of his household as preserved that 
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regularity in its most unbroken course. The 
hours of devotion, of study, of state, of exer- 
cise, and of eating, were strictly portioned out 
to the very minute, and this arrangement of 
his time enabled the monarch, even in the 
midst of his busiest and most pressing avoca- 
tions, to devote his leisure to those classical 
studies of which he was so fond. From his 
warlike ancestors—who indeed had been used 
to keep their crown with the strong hand, and 
who, thanks to Armstrongs and Elliotts on 
the border, not to mention a refractory Doug- 
las or two nearer home, never left off their 
mail and plate, or forgot to close steel gaunt- 
let on ashen spear for many months together 
—he had inherited a certain muscular energy 
of body and vigor of constitution which he 
strove to retain by the regular observance of 
daily exercise. “ Itis well worth our observa- 
tion,” says his faithful chronicler, worthy Sir 
Thomas Herbert, “that in all the time of his 
Majesty’s restraint and solitude he was never 
sick, nor took any thing to prevent sickness, 
nor had need of a physician, which, under 
God, is attributed to his quiet disposition and 
unparalleled patience, to his exercise (when 
at home walking in the gallery and privy gar- 
den, and other recreations when abroad), to 
his abstemiousness at meat, eating but of few 
dishes, and, as he used to say, agreeable to 
his exercise, drinking but twice every dinner 
and supper, once of beer and once of wine 
and water mixed, only after fish a glass of 
French wine; the beverage he himself mixed 
at the cupboard, so he would have it, He 
very seldom ate and drank before dinner, nor 
between meals.” 

Thus did the captive monarch keep himself, 
so to speak, in training, both of body and 
mind, for whatever exercises either of effort 
or endurance might be required of him; and 
thus perhaps rendered more tolerable that 
period of restraint and surveillance which is 
so calculated to enervate the physical as well 
as the intellectual powers, and to resist the 
effects of which requires perhaps a combina- 
tion of nobler qualities than to conquer 
armies and subjugate empires with the strong 
hand. 

But the Stuart, though in reality worsted, 
conquered, and in ward, was permitted to en- 
joy all the outward semblance of royalty ; was 
served with all the strict observances and 
ceremonious etiquette due to a sovereign. He 
had a household, too, and a court, though 





neither were of his own choosing; and court 
and household vied with each other in respect- 
ful deference to their charge. The Parlia- 
mentary commission, stated, in the document 
which gave them their authority, to be his 
majesty’s loyal subjects, was composed, par- 
tially at least, of noblemen and gentlemen who 
were not personally obnoxious to their sover- 
eign, and who had for long supported him in 
his claims, till their better judgment convinced 
them those claims were unconstitutional and 
subversive of real hiberty. The Earls of Pem- 
broke, of Denbigh, and Lord Montague, were 
no violent Roundheads; whilst of the inferior 
members, who represented the Lower House, 
Major-General Browne was an especial favor- 
ite with the king; and Sir James Harrington 
came of a family on whose loyalty the slight- 
est imputation had never hitherto been cast. 

It rested with the discretion of this com- 
mittee to nominate thie principal officers of 
his majesty’s household ; and the list of their 
selection, including as it does the name of 
Herbert, afterwards Sir Thomas, who filled 
the post of groom of the chambers to the 
king, and attended him, an attached and faith- 
ful servant to the last, betrays at least a re- 
spect for Charles’ prejudices, and a considera- 
tion for his comfort. Dr. Wilson was retained 
as the royal physician; and the accustomed 
staff of cup-bearers, carvers, cooks, and bar- 
bers, were continued in their offices, with the 
single proviso, that such alone should be dis- 
missed as had borne arms against the Par- 
liament. The duties of roasting, boiling, fill- 
ing, serving, and shaving, being of no warlike 
tendency, it is not to be supposed that this 
exception would weed the household of more 
than a very few familiar faces; and Charles 
found himself at Holmby surrounded by much 
the same number and class of domestics that 
would have been eating his royal substance at 
Whitehall. 

With a liberality that does credit to the 
rebellious Parliament, we find in their records 
a sumptuous provision for the maintenance of 
the king’s table, and the payment of his at- 
tendance here. The roll of officials indis- 
pensable to a, court, comprises a variety of 
subordinates charitably presumed to be neces- 
sary to the daily wants of royalty; and the 
“clerks of green cloth, clerks of the assign- 
ment, of the bakehouse, pantrie, cellar, but- 
terie, spicerie, confectionary, chaundrie, ewrie, 
landyie and kitchen,” must have had but little 
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to do, and plenty of time to do it, in the rural 
retirement of this Northamptonshire resi- 
dence. Cooks—head and subordinate— 
“turn-brouches, porters and scowrers, with 
knaves of the boiling-house, larder, poultrie, 
scaulding-house, accaterie, pastrie, woodyard, 
and scullerie,” help to swell the hungry pha- 
lanx ; nor must the “ gate-ward” be forgot- 
ten, and another functionary termed the 
“harbinger,” who, like the “odd man” of 
modern times in large establishments, was 
probably the deliverer of messages, and did 
more work than ail the rest put together. 

“Tt is conceived that there be a number of 
the guard proposed to carry upp the king’s 
meat,” quoth the record; and for this purpose 
was daily told off a goodly detachment, con- 
sisting of two yeoman-ushers, two yeoman~ 
hangers; and twenty yeomen of the guard; 
when to this numerous force was added the 
swarm of “pages of the bed-chamber and 
back-stairs, gentlemen-ushers, gentlemen of 
the privy-chamber, cup-bearer, carver, server, 
and esquire of the body, grooms of the robes 
and privy-chamber, daily wayters, and quar- 
ter wayters, pages of the presence, and the 
removing wardrobe, grooms of the chamber, 
messengers of the chamber, physician, apothe- 
cary, barber, chirurgeon, and laundresse,” the 
king’s household in his captivity will, we sub- 
mit, bear comparison with that of any of his 
royal brethren in the full enjoyment of their 
power. 

Thirty pounds sterling a day for his maj- 
esty’s “diet of twenty-eight dishes,” was the 
very handsome allowance accorded by the 
Parliament; and the amount of expenses in- 
curred by the royal household at Holmby for 
the twenty days commencing on the 13th 
February, and ending on the 4th of March, 
reaches the large sum of £2,990, between 
£50,000 and £60,000 a-year. 

There being a deficiency, too, of plate for 
the royal table, that article of festive state 
having been long ago converted into steel, 
horse-flesh, gunpowder, and such munitions 
of war, it was suggested by the inventive 
genius of the committee, that the communion- 
plate formerly set on the altar of his majesty’s 
chapel of Whitehall—consisting of “ one gilt 
shyppe, two gilt vases, two gilt euyres, a 
square bason and fountain, and a silver rod” 
—should be melted down to make plate for 
the king’s use at Holmby, there being none 


remaining in the jewel office fit for service ; 
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and this somewhat startling, not to say saeri- 
legious proposal, seems to have been enter- 
tained, and acted on accordingly. 

For the bodily wants of the sovereign no 
demand seems to have been considered too 
exorbitant, but for his spiritual needs the 
Parliament would not hear of any but their 
own nominees, and instead of the Bishops of 
London, Salisbury, or Peterborough, or such 
other divines as his majesty desired to con- 
sult, they substituted the bigoted Marshall 
and the enthusiastic Carroll to be the keepers 
of the king’s conscience, and trustees for the 
welfare of his soul. Perhaps this arrange- 
ment was of all the most galling to Charles’ 
feelings, and the most distasteful to the very 
strong tendency which he had always shown 
for casuistry and controversial religion. 
Though these chaplains preached alternately, 
in the chapel attached to the palace, every 
Sunday morning and afternoon to the Com- 
missioners and the royal household, the king, 
while he permitted such of his retinue to at- 
tend as were so disposed, preferred to per- 
form his own devotions in private, rather than 
sanction with his presence the Presbyterian 
form of worship to which he was so opposed; 
and even at his meals the conscientious mon- 
arch invariably said “ grace” himself rather 
than accept the services of either chaplain; 
both of whom were nevertheless always in 
close attendance upon his majesty. 

The king’s daily life at Holmby seems to 
have been studious and regular to a degree. 
An early riser, he devoted the first hours of 
the morning to his religious exercises, praying 
with great fervor in his closet, and there 
studying and reading such works of contro- 
versial divinity as most delighted his some- 
what narrow intellect and formal turn of mind. 
At the same hour every morning a poached 
egg was brought him, and a glass of fair 
water; after which, accompanied either by 
the Earl of Pembroke or General Browne, he 
took his regular exercise by walking to and 
fro for an allotted time, in fair weather, up 
and down the green terraces which lay smooth 
and level to the south of the palace, and in 
wet, through the long corridors and spacious 
chambers which adorned its eastern wing. At 
the expiration of the exact period, the king 
again retired: to his own private apartments, 
where such public business as he still con- 
ceived himself empowered to undertake, the 
study of the classies' and the prosecution of 
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a correspondence which indeed seldom reached 
its destination, oceupied him till the hour of 
dinner, in those days punctually at noon. 
This meal, we need hardly say, was served 
with great state and ceremony. Ewer-bear- 
ers with napkin and golden bason, ushers with 
their white wands, preceded the entrance and 
presided over the conclusion of the banquet. 
No form was admitted which could enhance 
the stately nature of the ceremony; and the 
king dined on a raised dais six inches above 
the level floor of the dining-hall. After 
dinner a quarter of an hour exactly was de- 
voted to conversation of a light and frivolous 
character, the only period in the day, be it 
observed, that such conversation was encour- 
aged, or even tolerated, by the grave Charles; 
but any thing approaching to levity, not to 
say indecency, was severely rebuked by that 
decorous monarch, who could not endure that 
a high officer of his household should once 
boast in his presence of his proficiency in hard 
drinking, but inflicted on him a caustic and 
admonitory reprimand for his indiscretion. 
What a contrast to his successor ! 

A game at chess, played with the due at- 
tention and silence which befit that pastime, 
succeeded to this short space of relaxation ; 
and we can imagine the reflections that must 
have obtruded themselves on the monarch’s 
mind when the ivory king was reduced to his 
last straits, cooped up to the three or four 
squares which formed his only battle-ground 
—his queen gone, his bishops, knights, and 
castles all in the hands of the adversary— 
now checking him at every turn, and the issue 
of the contest too painfully like that catas- 
trophe in real life, which he must have seen 
advancing to meet him with giant strides. 

At the conclusion of this suggestive pursuit, 
it was his majesty’s custom, when the weather 
permitted, to ride out on horseback, accom- 
p-nied by one or more of the commissioners, 
and attended by an armed escort, which 
might more properly be termed a guard. 
The king’s rides usually took the direction of 
the Earl of Sunderland’s house at Althorpe, 
or that of Lord Vaux at Boughton, at either 
of which places he could enjoy his favorite 
diversion of “bowls;” for the green at 
Holmby, though level and spacious enough, 
did not run sufficiently true to please the 
critical eye and hand of so eminent a ‘per- 
former at this game as was Charles I, 

The evening passed off in the like formal 
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and somewhat tedious routine. An hour of 
meditation succeeded the ride, and supper 
was served with the same observances as the 
noonday meal. Grave discourse, turning 
chiefly upon the Latin classical authors, and 
studiously avoiding all allusion to those polit- 
ical topics which pfobably formed the staple 
of conversation in every other household in 
the kingdom, furbished up the schoolboy lore 
of the commissioners, and gave the royal 
pedant an opportunity of exhibiting his su- 
periority to his keepers in this department of 
literature. The king’s devotions then occu- 
pied him for a considerable period in his 
closet, and he retired to rest at an early hour, 
with a degree of languid composure surpris- 
ing to witness in one so circumstanced, and 
which never seems to have deserted him even 
in the last extremity. 

Such was the daily life of the vanquished 
king, varied only by such a public reception 
as the present, when his earlier glories seemed 
to flicker up once more in an illusive flash ere 
they were quenched in darkness forever. 

We have left Sir Giles and his fair charges 
in an inner-hall, which led directly to the 
presence of royalty. 

This chamber, lined with beautifully carved 
oak, and adorned with escutcheons and other 
heraldic devices, presented a quaint and 
pleasing appearance, not out of keeping with 
the rustling dames and plumed gallants that 
crowded its polished floor. In its centre 
stood three carved pyramids, of which the 
middle overtopped its two supporters by sev- 
eral feet; and around this shrine of heraldry 
were emblazoned the different coats of arms 
of the nobility and gentry of the surrounding 
districts, 

At the further extremity of the hall stood 
a high wooden screen, such as in cathedrals 
portions off the altar from the nave, wrought 
into elaborate and fantastic ornaments, in 
which the grotesque nature of the imagery 
was only equalled by the excellence of the 
carving; and as the recess behind this frame- 
work communicated directly with the pres 
ence-chamber, Maxwell, the usher of the black 
rod, was here stationed to announce the names 
of those loyal gentlefolks who came to pay 
their respects to his majesty. 

“Tt reminds one of Whitehall,” whispered 
Mary to Sir Giles, as the latter delivered their 
names in the subdued and reverential whisper 





becoming the atmosphere of a court, “ only 
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there are some ludicrous figures amongst the 
ladies’ dresses,” she added, womanlike, with a 
downward glance of satisfaction at her own 
well-chosen costume, and another of admira- 
tion at her companion’s beautiful figure. 

Sir Giles did not answer. He was thinking 
of the many royal receptions he had attended 
during the troubles, and how each after each 
seemed thinner of the old familiar faces, the 
hearty friends and good blades that had 
hedged their sovereign round with a wall of 
steel in vain; whose bones were strewed far 
and wide over the surface of merry England; 
whose estates were gone, their families scat- 
tered, their hearths desolate. How few were 
left now! and those few, like himself, rusty, 
worn-out, disused, yet retaining the keen 
temper of the true steel to the last. 

“ Welcome, Sir Giles,” whispered Maxwell, 
a courtier of forty years’ standing, who had 
spent many a merry hour with the old knight 
under this very roof in days of yore, and who, 
albeit a man of peace from his youth upward, 
showed the marks of time as plainly on his 
wrinkled face and snowy locks as did his more 
adventurous comrade, without however attain- 
ing the dignified and stately bearing of the 
veteran warrior, “Welcome! The king 
spoke of you but yesterday. His majesty 
will be indeed glad to see you. Fair ladies, 
you may enter at once. The dragon that 
watched over the gardens of the Hesperides 
neglected his post under the dazzling rays 
of beauty, whilst he was but Jupiter’s usher 
of the black rod!” 

Maxwell esteemed himself only second to 
his royal master in classicul lore, and piqued 
himself on two things in the world—the 
whiteness of his laced ruffles and the labori- 
ous pedantry of his compliments. 

Grace smiled. “ What a formidable dra- 
gon!” she whispered, with an arch glance at 
the ancient courtier, that penetrated through 
brocade and embroidery—ay, and a flannel 
bulwark against rheumatism—to his suscepti- 
ble old heart. Such shafts were never aimed 
at him in vain, but invariably reached their 
mark, Need we add that Maxwell was a 
confirmed bachelor of many years’ standing P 

Grace pursed up her pretty mouth into an 
expression of the gravest decorum, for she 
had now entered the magic circle, of which 
the centre was the king. 

It was indeed a sad contrast to the assem- 

ly she remembered so well at Merton Col- 
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lege. Where were the Newcastles, the Win- 
chesters, and the Worcesters ?—the brilliant 
aristocracy that had once formed the brightest 
jewels of the crown? Where was Ormond’s 
sagacious courage and Rupert’s ready gal- 
lantry? Lichfield’s goodly person and Sir 
Jacob Astley’s fine old war-worn face ? Where 
were the nobility and the chivalry of Eng- 
land? Alas! not here in Holmby, rallying 
round their king; and therefore dead, scat- 
tered, and swept away from the face of the 
earth. 

Constrained and gloomy countenances sur- 
round him now, instead of those frank, 
haughty fronts that quailed not before a 
sovereign’s eye, but ever greeted him with 
manly looks of loyalty and friendship—faces 
in which he could confide, and before which it 
was no shame even for a monarch to unbend, 
His manner, always stately, has now become 
gloomy and reserved to’ the extreme of cold- 
ness. He cannot but be aware that every 
word of his lips, every glance of his eye, is 
watched with the utmost vigilance, noted 
down, and in all probability reported for the 
hehoof of his bitterest enemies; yet must he 
never betray his consciousness of surveillance 
—must never for an instant lose his judgment 
and self-command. 

"Iwas but this very morning that, taking 
his accustomed exercise abroad, accompanied 
by Major-General Browne and the devout 
Carrill, whose zeal to convert his sovereign 
never suffered him to be absent a moment 
from his side,—a poor squalid woman, carry- 
ing a child in her arms, marked and scarred 
with that scrofulous disease which, though its 
superstitious remedy has been long ago dis- 
cardedgbears to this day the name of “ king’s 
evil,” approached the person of her sovereign, 
and begged him, in tones of piteous appeal, 
only to touch her child that it might be 
healed. Poor woman! she had watched and 
waited, and dodged the park-keepers, and 
stilled her own panting heart many a weary 
hour, ere she could penetrate to the king’s 
presence; and she pleaded earnestly now, for 
she had implicit faith in the remedy. 

Charles, ever merciful, ever kindly, and, 
like all his family, ever good-natured, listened 
patiently to the poor woman’s tale ; and whilst 
he bestowed on her a broad piece or two, 
borrowed from the general for the occasion, 
stretched forth his own royal hand to heal the 
whining infant of its malady. 
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“ Hold, woman!” exclaimed Carrill, indig- 
nantly interposing his person between the 
roval physician and the little sufferer. 
« Wouldst thou blaspheme before the very 
face of a minister of the Word? Who can 
heal save He alone, whose servants we are? 
And thou, sire!” he added, turning roughly 
upon the king, “what art thou that thou 
shouldest arrogate to thyself the issues of life 
and death? Thou—a man! a worm!—a 
mere insect crawling on the face of the 
earth! Away with thee, Charles Stuart! in 
shame and penitence, lest a worse thing befall 
thee! Have we not read the Scriptures — 
do they not enjoin us to ‘fear God ?’” 

“And ‘honor the king,’” added Charles, 
very quietly, and passing his hand gently 
over the child’s forehead. Carrill sank back 
abashed, and the major-general gave vent to 
his indignation in a volley of stifled oaths, 
which, Paliamentaridn though he was, his 
military education called up at this instance 
of what he was pleased to term in his mutter- 
ings, ‘a conceited parson’s insubordination, 
worthy of the strappado!’” 

The king’s gloomy countenance, however, 
broke into a melancholy smile when he rec- 
ognized the honest face of Sir Giles Allonby 
advancing into the presence. He made a 
step forward, and extending both hands as 
the old cavalier sank upon his knee, raised 
him to his feet and Jed hima little aside from 
the surrounding throng, as though anxious to 
distinguish him by some especial mark of 
his royal favor. The devoted Royalist’s whole 
face brightened at this instance of his sover- 
eign’s condescension, and Sir Giles looked 
ten years younger for the moment as he 
basked in the rays of this decliningtsun of 
royalty. 

“Express to good Lord Vaux our sym- 
pathy and sorrow for his malady, which con- 
fines him thus to his ehamber. He must 
indeed be ill at ease when he fails to attend 
our court, as well we know. Tell him that 
we will ourselves visit him ere long at his own 
good house at Boughton. Hark ye, Sir 
Giles! I have heard much of the excellence 
of your bowling-green yonder; we will play 
a set once more for a broad piece, as we did 
long ago, in days that were somewhat merrier 
than these are now.” 

He sighed as he spoke; and Sir Giles 
professed himself, as indeed he was, over- 
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powered at the condescension of his sover- 
eign. 

The king warmed to the subject. He could 
interest himself in trifles still. 

“ The green below these windows,” said he, 
“ is so badly levelled that the bow! runs con- 
st@mtly against the bias. Even my Lord 
Pembroke can make nothing of it, and you 
and I can remember him, Sir Giles, many a 
point better than either of us. "Tis a gameI 
love well,” added Charles, abstractedly ; “ and 
yet methinks ’tis but a type of the life of men 
—and kings. How many are started fair 
upon their object with the surest aim and the 
best intentions ; how few ever reach the goal! 
How the bias turns this one aside, and the 
want of force Jets another die out in mid 
career, and an inch more would make a third 
the winner, but that it fails at the last hair’s- 
breadth. That is the truest bowl that can 
best sustain the rubs of the green. Tis the 
noblest heart that scorns to escape from its 
crosses, but can endure as well as face theills 
of life— 

Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere vitam, 

Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest.” 

“Very true, your majesty—quite correct,” 
observed the delighted Sir Giles, whose Latin 
had been long effaced by more important pur- 
suits. “ Every thing shall be ready for your 
majesty and in order. We cannot thank 
your majesty enough.” 

The old Cavalier was quite overeome by his 
emotion. 

“And this is your daughter,” pursued 
Charles, gravely and courteously saluting the 
young lady, who followed close upon her 
father’s steps ; “ a fair flower from a staunch 
old stem; and Mistress Mary Cave too, 
whom I rejoice once more to welcome to my 
court.” But a cloud passed across the king’s 
brow as he spoke, and the deep, melancholy 
expression darkened his large eyes as Mary’s 
face recalled to him the light of happier days 
and the image of his absent queen. He 
turned from them with a sigh, and they 
passed on, whilst a fresh arrival, and a fresh 
presentation took their place. His great 
grandfather or his son would have detained 
somewhat longer in conversation the two 
fairest ladies that adorned the Court; but 
Charles I. was as insensible to female beauty 


as James V. and Charles II. were too danger 


ously susceptible of its attractions. 
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The party from Boughton sauntered through 
the lofty apartments of the palace, and 
entered into conversation with such of their 
friends and acquaintance as had passed 
through the Presence Chamber. Then the 
heavy coach once more lumbered through the 
courtyard, and they returned the way they 
came, 

Sir Giles was in high spirits at the antici- 
pation of his majesty’s visit, and talked of 
nothing else the whole way home. Mary, 
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contrary to her wont, looked pale and tired, 
whilst Grace seemed somewhat abstracted 
and occupied with her own thoughts. 

As they traversed Brampton-ford they both, 
looked for the strange fisherman, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. The river stole on quiet 
and undisturbed, its surface burnished into 
gold by the hot afternoon sun, and rippled 
only by the kiss of the stooping swallow, or 
the light track of the passing water-fly. 





Tue Dentists at Home anp ABRoAD.— 
Travellers in Europe have not failed to remark 
that in many of the principal European capitals, 
American dentists have established themselves. 
There are several in Paris whose services are in 
much request. In Vienna and Berlin the sign 
“ American Dentist” may be seen. Even in 
Constantinople a dentist has established himself, 
and has a large practice, who, though an Os- 
manli, studied his profession with Dr. D. K. 
Hitcheock, in this city. His name is Sarkis 
Hachadoorian, and while in this city a deep in- 
terest was taken in his success by many of our 
citizens. The reputation of American dentists 
in Europe has been gained by the superior ex- 
cellence of their work, which far surpasses in 
nicety and finish any thing which is made abroad. 
A distinguished American literary lady who 
was recently in Paris, had the misfortune to 
break her set of false teeth. She sent them toa 
French dentist for repairs, who examined them 
with admiration, and after inquiring where they 
were made, candidly acknowledged that they 
excelled any thing manufactured in France. 

It is a little more than half a century since 
dentistry was in its infancy in this country. 
The story has been often repeated that General 
Washington, unable to procure a complete set 
of teeth here, sent to France to supply the ray- 
ages which time had made. We do not know 
upon what authority this story rests, but it is 
certain that a set of teeth was manufactured for 
him in this country, though perhaps not until 
after the period referred to. About the year 
1788, Mr. John Greenwood, who was the first 
American that made dentistry exclusively a 
profession, established himself in New York, 
and in 1790 and again in 1795, he carved in 
ivory (the material then used) an entire set of 
teeth for General Washington. They were. se- 
cured by spiral springs, and the neatness and 
ingenuity of the work was considered equal to 
any thing made abroad, Mr. Greenwood may 
be considered the father of American dentistry, 
and he attained great celebrity in his profession. 





Other dentists soon appeared in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Their work in- 
cluded the extracting of teeth, filling and clean- 
ing them, and replacing the natural teeth, when 
lost, with artificial ones commonly made of 
ivory, 

Th 1820, the number of practitioners in the 
United States was probably little more than one 
hundred. Ten years afterwards, as estimated 
by Dr, C. A, Harris, in his work on the “ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Dental Surgery,” there 
were about three hundred, of whom bare 
not more than one-sixth were well instructed. 
The present number is believed to be over four 
thousand. As a class they are much better in- 
structed than they were a quarter of a centu. 
ago, though there are still many charlatans an 
bunglers. It is not unusual for students to go 
through a regular medical course, and graduate 
at some medical school. The dentists have 
many local societies, and a national association 
or convention for mutual improvement, and the 
elevation of the art, and there are colleges for 
instruction in the principles and mechanical 
practice of the art in Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati, There are quite a number o 
dental periodicals, and numerous text-books 
upon the theory and practice of the art. Den- 
tistry is no longer a merely mechanical art, but 
requires an intimate knowledge of the human 
system, and particularly of the anatomy of the 
head, and of the diseases, which, more frequently 
than caries, produce aching teeth.—Boston Jour- 
nal, September 23. 





— 

Aw, Eternat Bore.—We are tired of hear- 
ing Rome called the Eternal City, and no doubt 
the Romans themselves are still more weary than 
we are of the continual recurrence of that hack- 
neyed phrase. All the rational world, and es 


pecially the Roman part of it, would be glad if 
Rome were to exchange the pretentious title of 
the Eterrfal City for the plain denomination of 
the Temporal City.—Punch. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A CANADIAN DRAMATIST.* 

A DRAMA on a Scriptural subject is, at any 
rate in modern times, almost certain to prove 
an essentially undramatic production. The 
type with which a host of ambitious raphso- 
dies by the smaller fry of English poets has 
made us familiar is not likely to tempt many 
readers to trace the modifications which: it 
may undergo in the hands of an anonymous 
Canadian poet. It may be as well, therefore, 
to say at once that Saul does not belong to 
the school of the Jephthas and Noahs and 
Japhets and Satans—that it has nothing of 
the life-drama about it—and that it makes no 
pretence to spasmodic mysticism. Although, 
in accordance with the Scriptural narrative, it 
personifies the evil spirit which torments the 
king, the interest is concentrated, not on any 
Lucifer or Mephistopheles, but on the struggle 
of Saul against the troubles which assail him 
from without and from within, and on the 
gradual unfolding of his fate from the day 
when he went out to seek his father’s asses 
and returned a king, down to his despairing 
visit to the witch of Endor and his final over- 
throw and death on the field of Gilboa. The 
supernatural element is, throughout, subordi- 
nated to the human interest, and the powers 
of darkness are made to occupy the same 
sort of position in the drama which is filled 
by the witches in Macbeth. Except as 
prompters of evil, tempting Macbeth first to 
his crime and then to his destruction, the 
witches take no direct part in the action of 
Shakspeare’s play; and, in confining the 
operation of his evil spirit almost exclusively 
to the perversion of Saul’s mind, our author 
has shown a sense of the exigencies of dra- 
matic composition, the absence of which is 
the most glaring defect in ordinary attempts 
at the construction of a Scriptural drama. 

For the purpose of dramatic handling, the 
story of Saul is one of the grandest subjects 
to be found in the whole range of history. 
His strange elevation to the throne, his as- 
sumption of Samuel’s office and consequent 
sentence of deposition, his demoniac posses- 
sion, his jealousy of David’s popularity, his 
appeal to the powers of sorcery, and his sui- 
cide on the field of his fated defeat, are in- 
cidents on which Shakspeare might have 
grafted conceptions not inferior to Macbeth 


* Saul: a Drama, in Three Parts. Montreal : 
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or Lear. Some idea of this kind seems to 
have guided the author of Saul to his choice 
of subject; and the ambition to write a play 
on the Shaksperian model, which has ruined: 
so many mediocre poets, has inspired him 
with a larger measure of the spirit of the 
great dramatist than has generally fallen to 
the share of modern imitators. Saul is said 
to be the production of a self-taught man, and 
it is scarcely possible to read half a dozen 
pages of it without being convinced that you 
have to do with a man of one book. He is 
evidently so deeply imbued with the thoughts 
which he has found in Shakspeare as scarcely 
to sever them in imagination from his own. 
Not only are isolated passages often mere 
reproductions of Shaksperian ideas, but the 
construction of the whole play, and the frame 
of scene after scene, may as easily be traced 
to the same origin. If a selection of such 
parallels were extracted, the author of Saul 
would perhaps be pronounced, on their evi- 
dence, the most audacious plagiarist in the 
history of literature. And yet this would be 
a very unfair judgment on a writer who dis- 
played a vein of dramatic genius more origi- 
nal and vigorous than any modern playwright 
whom we can call to mind. His plagiarisms 
are, we believe, as honest as they are bold; 
and the harmony which pervades the whole 
work is only to be accounted for by the hy- 
pothesis which we have suggested—that he 
had dwelt upon the pages of Shakspeare until 
the thoughts became so much a part of his 
own mind as to have made him almost un- 
conscious of the distinction between the coin- 
age of his own fancy and the wealth which 
he had borrowed from the idol of his imita- 
tion. The result is adrama to which a reader 
who had never heard of Shakspeare would, 
perhaps, ascribe more than its due share of 
praise, but which, after every deduction for 
stolen gems, possesses an originality which 
may be sought in vain among the more cau- 
tious plagiarists who have learned the judi- 
cious lesson to borrow from sources less easily 
detected than the pages of the best-read book 
in the English language. But the merit of 
the book is so much more in its dramatic 
foree than in its special poetic beauties— 
though these are not wanting—that the 
opinion which may be formed of isolated 


awhole, The conception of Saul’s character 





J. Lovell. London: Routledge. 1859. 







is worked out with great artistic power. The 





passages would be no criterion of its meritas - 
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key-note of his mind is the self-reliance which 
one so readily associates with physical strength. 
The first act of his reign is to invoke Heaven’s 
judgments on himself if he should fail to 
relieve the defenders of Jabesh Gilead, who 
are threatened with horrible barbarities by 
the King of Ammon. His struggle for 
precedence against the power of the priest- 
hood is foreshadowed by his first exhortation 
to the panic-stricken Israelites to follow Saul 
and Samuel; and when the messengers from 

Jabesh Gilead piteously entreat him, “ O Saul, 

do not fail us!” the new-made monarch re- 

plies right royally :— 
“Fail you! 

Let the morn fail to break ; I will not break 

My —, Haste, or I’m there before you. 

Fail! 

Let the morn fail the east; I’ll not fail you. 
But swift and silent as the streaming wind, 
Unseen approach, then gathering up my force 
At dawning, sweep on Ammon, as Right's blast 
Sweeps down from Carmel on the dusky sea.” 
The quibble on the word “ break ” is an obvi- 
ous imitation of Shakspeare’s habit of intro- 
ducing a play upon words into some of his 
most serious passages. But we have quoted 
the lines not as an illustration of the author’s 
style, but as indicating his conception of the 
character of the king while in the first ex- 
altation of unaccustomed power. The other 
element which combines in the mind of Saul 
with his natural audacity to lead him into the 
troubles which soon gather round him is 
a meditative temper, at one time showing 
itself in halfmelancholy moralizing, and at 
another breaking into scepticism, and ques- 
tioning the decrees of priests and Providence 
in a tone which bodes any thing but pacific 
relations between himself and the prophet 
from whom he has received his crown. This 
side of the king’s character is also faintly 
shadowed forth in one of the early scenes— 
the morning of the triumphant attack on the 
hosts of Ammon :— 

“ The day breaks calmly, howsoe’er it end, 
And nature shows no great consent with man ; 
Curtailing not the slumber of the clouds, 
Nor rising with the clarion of the wind 
To blow his signals. . . .” 

But the sound of movement in the enemy’s 
camp and the reports of his own captains 
rouse the king’ impatience :— 

“ Prompt is the word upon the tongue of time, 
From day to day, on echoing through the 


years 
That glide away into eternity, 
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Whispering the same unceasing syllable. 

Boy, bring my arms! not now we’ll moralize, 

Although to fight it needs that some must 
fall. 

When this day’s work is done, and serious 

night 

Disposes to reflection and gives leisure, 

We will review the hours of the past 

slaughter ; 

And while around to heaven ascends a dew 

Distilled from blood now throbbing in its 

veins, 

Sorrow for whom we must. 

act. 

Survive who may, retain who shall his breath, 

We'll now assault, and start the work of 

death.” 

The first hint of the questioning spirit of 
the king is given in the next scene, which 
follows the rout of the enemy :— 

“ But let us sheathe these trenchant ministers ; 

For by the souls for whom they have hewn a 

passage 

Unto some far mysterious gehenna, 

Or to the troubled sepulchre of the air, 

They have well done.” 

A spirited picture follows of the field over 
which the Israelites have hunted down their 
foes :— 

“A very shambles with the enemy’s slain, 

That lie in pe before the walls of Jabesh, 

And thence to this grow fewer, like the drops 

Of blood sore oozing from the savage beast, 

As it flies before the hunter till ’tis drained. 

We have drained this day the pride of Am- 

mon.” 

The first crisis in Saul’s fate is the wilful 
assumption of the priestly office, when, after 
waiting in vain for Samuel, he did sacrifice 
before his army; and the intervening scenes 
are skilfully contrived to exhibit the growth 
of the king’s impatience up to the point when 
he sets at defiance Samuel's injunction to wait 
for his arrival. Jehoidah, “a sour, disdainful 
priest,” with the true ecclesiastical hatred for 
kings who overshadow his order, goads Saul 
into fury with dark hints that the struggle 
provoked by Jonathan at Geba was begun 
with no assurance of divine permission, and 
that the army is but a rabble compared with 
the Philistines; and he goes so far as to 
suggest doubts whether Samuel will appear 
within the promised seven days. The prophet 
still lingers, and the army is seized with 
panic. <A false rumor spread by the king of 
Samuel's arrival is in vain, The mere prea- 
ence of the enemy makes the army melt away 
like hoar-frost in the sun. Saul, furious with 
his pack of mongrel hounds, sets guards to 
stay the flight :-— 


Till then we’ll 
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“ None can escape. I have the camp surrounded 
With those who will not spare ; if more choose 
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ight, 
Let them dig downwards for it to the grave.” 


Even the guards are reported as half disposed 
to slink away by night, and the king retires 
on the eve of the seventh day with the excla- 
mation of disgust— 
“ Would that there,were no night, 
For half the world abuse it. Let them go, 
Although it is ungrateful as ’tis cowardly, 
Thus to desert me coldly by degrees, 
As breath from off a mirror.” 
The fatal day dawns, and Saul will wait no 
longer. The presumptuous sacrifice, the sud- 
den appearance of Samuel with the curse 
upon his lips, and the rout of Gilgal, almost 
break Saul’s spirit :— 
«, . . There is no virtue left 
In mortal man—nay, women had done better. 
O Jonathan, thy glorious deed at Geba, 


Put out into unworthy usury, P 
Is lost in Gilgal’s issue ! ” 


But Jonathan, still undaunted, replies— 


*Yearn not over me; 
What we have done, O king and sire, is ours, 
Part of ourselves—yea, more, it will not die 
When we shall, nor can any steal it ; 
For honor hath that cleaving quality 
It sticks upon us, and none may remove it, 
Except ourselves by future deeds of baseness. 


“ SauL. 
‘* We never were so poor since we grew rich. 
“ JONATHAN. 
“We will grow richer than we yet have been, 
And from this need, yet heap up such abundance 
That we shall wonder why we ever sorrowed 
At this petty pilfering.” 

There is much spirit and force in some of 
the passages we have quoted ; but we have 
selected them, not as being more than average 
specimens of the author’s diction, but because 
they give the best hint (more than a hint is 
impossible within our limits) of the character 
of the dramatic action in the first of the three 
parts into which the play is divided. The 
remaining incidents which complete the or- 
thodox five acts of Part I. are the enterprise 
of Jonathan and his armor-bearer at Mich- 
mash and the miraculous dispersion of the 
Philistines, the expedition against the Amale- 
kites, the second curse of Samuel, the secret 
consecration of the son of Jesse, the visita- 
tion of Saul’s evil spirit, and the soothing in- 
fluence of David’s harp. At each step in the 
progress of the story the king falls deeper 
into scepticism, and, from cursing Samuel, 
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goes on to question the justice of the Om- 


nipotent. The gradual development of this 

temper of mind, until it culminates in demo- 

niac possession, is the leading idea of this 

portion of the play, and it is worked out by 

the skilful use of the recorded incidents in 

Saul’s career, without diminishing the sym- 

pathy which the hero of a drama ought 

always to command. The disobedience of 

Saul in sparing the Amalekitish King, is made 

to flow naturally from his horror and disgust 

at the slaughter in which his troops are en- 

gaged :— 

“ They’ve made the massacre a carnival, 

And fleshed their souls yet deeper than their 
swords. 

Pshaw! the broad multitude knows nothing of 
judgment ; 

Revenge with them was at the bottom of it, 

While sensuality rose to the top like scum. 

Revenge is hunger of the mind, and hunger 

Makes allthings cruel . . . | 

: . I fear that most of men, 

If they were licensed by divine decree, 

Would change to demons and for aught be 
ready.” 

Malzah, the evil spirit, who is commissioned 
to enter Saul, is quite a new creation in the 
demoniac world. There is something very 
startling in the idea of making a possessing 
demon full of fun, like Puck, and even capable 
of a sort of pity (a demoniac pity, however, 
which has no mixture of sympathy in it) for 
the victim whom he goes on torturing, not so 
much from malice as from the desire to get 
through the task which has been imposed 
upon him. But, such as he is imagined, 
Malzah is worked into more substantiality 
than almost any artistic creation out of the 
depths, if we except Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 
the sprites of Shakspeare’s plays, and that 
marvellous conception of devilry which is to 
be found in De la Motte Fouqué’s Sintram. 
Malzah is a devil-may-care kind of devil, and 
trolls at his work in a strange, reckless way. 
Queer snatches of song, with an unearthly 
no-meaning in them, are his delight. At one 
instant he is watching Saul till— 

“His mind’s defences are blown down with pas 
sion, 

And I can enter him unchallenged, as 

A traveller does an inn; and, when I’m there, 


He is himself now so much like a demon, 
He will not notice me.” 


chanting— 
“ There was a devil, and his name was I. 





From Profundus he did cry ; 





Almost in the same breath we have him 
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He changed his note as he changed his coat, 
And his coat was of a varying dye. 

It had many a hue: in hell ’twas blue ; 

’*Twas green in the sea, and white in the sky.” 


Even when exorcised by David’s harp, 
Malzah is as cheerful as ever :— 


“ Music, music hath its sway, 
Music’s order I obey 
I have unwound myself at sound 
From off Saul’s heart where coiled I lay.” 


The king’s horror after his first attack of 
frenzy is given with as much pathos as truth, 
though the images are somewhat recklessly 
used :— 


“O wife, it is not these corporeal pains— 

Though they are past description—that unman 
me! 

But ’tis the horrid overthrow of my mind, 

My will’s harsh subjugation, that doth humble 
me! 


I know the strength of man; I know a spasm 

Can paralyze it; I know his cogitation 

May fail at an impertinent idea ; 

But to have the soul swallowed up of its own self, 

Like ocean by its own devouring sands, 

Or the clear sun high in the firmament, 

Thence downward sucked, and quenched in a 
volcano— 

Oh! no stout-hearted courage can brave that! 

I would that I could guide my thoughts—but 
no— 

The king’s most lawless subject is himself.” 

A scene with a physician—which must cer- 

tainly have been suggested by the short scene 

in Macbeth—follows, in which Saul thus up- 

braids the leech who cannot gratify the king’s 

modest request, “Give me a tonic for the 

heart :”— 

“ The mind—the mind’s the only worthy patient ! 

Were J one of thy craft, ere this I’d have 

Anatomized a spirit; I’d have treated 

Soul wounds of my own making! .. . 

. . + Ye are impostors ! 

All said, ye are impostors—fleas! Skin deep 

Is deep with you; you only prick the flesh 

When you should probe the overwhelmed heart 

And lance the horny wounds of old despair. 

Away ; Death is worth all the doctors.” 

The second and third parts of the tragedy 
carry on the fatal history of Saul’s mind with 
increasing power. The growth of the resolve 
to slay David by his own javelin or by the 
sword of the Philistines is the main feature 
of Saul’s possession; and though we cannot 
attempt to carry our sketch of the action 
further than we have already done, there is 
one passage which embodies so striking an 
idea of homicidal mania, that we must give it 
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Here is Saul, under the influence of the 
demon, brooding over the murder of David :-— 


“Tam beneath the tyranny of a vow 

Which I will honor whilst I am eclipsed, 

That I hereafter may have power to plead 

I did it in the darkness—’tis the fiend ; 

He darkens, yet illuminates my mind, 

Like the black heavens when lightnings ride the 
wind.’ 


The fit is over, and Saul then soliloquizes :— 


“If in my fiend-fraught frenzy I had killed him, 

It had been well; ’t had not my conscience 
burdened, 

Yet lightened much my heart.” 


We should like very much to know whether 
this way of coaxing madness into crime, with 
the notion of escaping conscience, if not 
punishment, is not a common feature of the 
homicidal mania of the doctors. 

One peculiarity of our author should be 
mentioned before we leave him to the judg- 
ment of the public. The aim which he sets 
before himself is to depict the human emotions 
which are not for one age but for all time; 
and he shows the utmost contempt for local 
coloring, and indulges in anachronisms as 
boldly as if he were himself a Shakspeare. 
Here, for example, is the beginning of a peas- 
ant dialogue :— 
“Is it morning, sirs ? for yet the sun’s abed, 

And has a vile black nightcap on its head. 

What an abominable teaster is this heavens ; 

This sky’s as dismal as mortality. 

Ah! me. 

Man is » pipe that Life doth smoke, 

As saunters it the earth about ; 

And when ’tis wearied of the joke, 

Death comes and knocks the ashes out. 
Something with a moral in it so easily comes 
In these sad times.” 

As an illustration of some of the observa- 
tions with which we commenced our criticism, 
we must conclude with one passage, a Solilo- 
quy on Sleep, the paternity of which is obvi- 
ous enough. In the appropriateness of the 
ideas to the position of a king tossing on 
restless bed, it is certainly not inferior to the 
original which suggested it. The confrast in 
Saul’s mind is between king and slave as 
such. In Henry IV., it is rather between 
luxury and outward discomfort. The tender- 
ness of the concluding thought also strikes us 
as a remarkably natural transition. But we 
must give the passage without further com- 
ment, as a very striking combination of 
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originality and plagiarism :— 
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*‘T’'ll strive to sleep. 
Strive did Isay? There was a time when sleep 
Was wont to approach me with her soundless 
feet, 
And take me by surprise. I called her not, 
And yet she’d come ; but now I even woo her, 
And court her by the cunning use of drugs ; 
But still she will not turn to me her steps, 
Not even to approach, and, looking down, 
Drop on these temples one oblivious tear. 
I that am called a king, whose word is law, 
Awake I lie, and toss ; whilst the poor slave 
Whom I have taken prisoner in my wars 
Sleeps soundly ; and he who hath sold himself 
to service, 
Although his cabin rock beneath the gale, 
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Hears not the uproar of the night, but smiling 

Dreams of the year of Jubilee. I would that I 

Could sleep at night; for then I should not 
hear 

Ahinoam, poor grieved one! sighing near.” 


Extracts will at best give but a disjointed 
idea of a work which aims at unity of action ; 
but few who read the book will doubt that, 
if dramatic power is to be recognized as a 
quality of higher order than mere musical 
facility of diction, the unknown author of 
Saul ought to take a very prominent position 
among our living poets. 





“L'EMPIRE C’EST LA PAIX.” 


Wuey will incorrigible doubts be dumb ? 
When will injurious suspicions cease ? 

Proclaim anew, with cannon, fife, and drum, 
“ The Empire is Peace—is surely peace !” 


Where is not record of the blessed truth ? 
Read, on Sebastopol’s blood-boltered stones ; 
Read, all the way from Petersburg to Pruth 
On steppe and waste, in heaps of whitening 
bones— 
“ The Empire is Peace!” 


Read, in the rice fields on Ticino’s bank, 
Where the green blades wave greener for the 
slain : 
In the blood-fattened grasses that now grow 
rank 
From the death-pits on Solferino’s plain— 
“ The Empire is Peace!” 


Read, in each cold and desolate French hearth, 
Bereft of brother, husband, son, or sire ; 
Read, in the rapine, savage, scathe, and dearth, 
Through Piedmont wrought by hostile sword 
and fire— 
“ The Empire is Peace!” 
Read, in the brow of England grimly bent, 
Her hands all busy with the gear of war ; 
In voted war tax and hot armament, 
And out-look as for foemen, near and far— 
“The Empire is Peace !” 


Read, in the gathering hosts along the Rhine, 
The cannon bristling on each fortress front, 
The turfed and angled earthworks sheltering 


lines 
On Scheldt or Meuse, against invasion’s 
brunt— 
“The Empire is Peace!” 


Read, in the gloom, as of a thunder cloud, 
The stir, as of a pent voleano’s power, 
Where, free a while to speak her thoughts aloud, 
Italy, sad and stern, awaits the hour— 
“ The Empire is Peace!” 


And if these records of the truth be weak, 
To sweep your stubborn doubts, like dreams, 


away; 
With trumpet-tongue let the armed thousands 
speak— 
Who late through Paris marched in war ar- 
ray— 
“The Empire is Peace !” 
—Punch. 





TREATMENT OF THE WOUNDED IN ITALY.— 
The medical report of the hospitals in Italy has 
just appeared, and is very interesting. There 
were no less than forty-three thousand wounded, 
including Austrians and Piedmontese, admitted 
into these establishments. The proportional 
quantity of dangerous wounds was exccedingly 
great. The surgeons of the Republic found only 
one in five or six, but now one out of every two 
assumes that character. It is accounted for by 
the shape of the balls, which is cylindroconic. 
They traverse the air with immense rapidity, 
enter the flesh with great force, and break the 
bones: whereas the old spherical ball turned to 
the right or left, sometimes merely grazing the 
skull or the ribs, which now seldom occurs. 
Of chloroform the advantages are spoken of in 
the highest terms. Not only has it caused in- 
sensibility during operations, but it has soothed 
the dying moments of those who were irrecover- 
able from the nature Of their wounds. The new 
disinfecting agent has been found of the utmost 
service. Applied to the most diseased surfaces 
it has checked putrescence, and given a healthy 
character in a short time to the worst of wounds. 
Carbonized lint has been introduced also with 
great success as a disinfecting agent, preventing 
the fetid odor that is so disgusting in military 
hospitals. Altogether it seems that modern 
civilization has rendered the ficld of battle more 
dangerous than formerly, but supplied it with 
means of alleviation. 
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From The Spectator, 8 Sept. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

Tne readers of this journal need hardly be 
informed that they now see the heading of 
“The Occasional” for the last time. The 
hand which has furnished all the papers under 
that title, from time to time during the pres- 
ent year, even to so late a date as this day 
fortnight, now lies beneath the earth; the 
genius of Leigh Hunt can no longer animate 
the pages of the Spectator; and it is fit that 
the name of the particular division in which 
we are now writing should pass away with 
him who originated and sustained it. It is 
also thought fitting not to allow it to cease 
without some words of farewell, uttered, as it 
were, over the grave of the departed. 

The writer to whom has been assigned the 
mournful task of pronouncing that farewell 
had many opportunities of seeing Leigh Hunt 
in his most domestic moments, and is there- 
fore, perhaps, so far better qualified to speak 
of the complete being—author and man— 
than those who only knew him through his 
books. This twofold knowledge is particularly 
necessary in the case of one who put so much 
of his own personality into the productions of 
his pen. Sincerity and sympathy were the 
two central principles of the whole of Leigh 
Hunt's writings and actions, They were the 
secret of the love which he inspired in all 
who knew him; and they were at the same 
time the cause of the misapprehensions with 
respect to him which at one time prevailed, 
but which time has brushed away. His sense 
of truth was so strong that he could not, as 
most periodical writers do, sink his own iden- 
tity in the identity of the paper for which he 
might be working; nor would he equivocate 
with any opinion which he held. He was 
therefore pinned down, as indeed he desired 
to be, to the letter of every thing he wrote; 
and people who did not like the writings 
vented their dissatisfaction on the man. But, 
if this entailed a penalty, it also brought a 
blessing. No author has so frequently in- 
spired in his readers a feeling of personal re- 
gard, and a wish for friendly intercourse ; no 
one so completely realized in private life the 
ideal suggested by his works. For many 
years he drew to his house, as to a place of 
pilgrimage, visitors from all parts of England, 
Stotland, Ireland, and even America; and 
bashful young verse-writers from the prov- 
inces haye not unfrequently thrown them- 
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selves on the kindness and allowance of the 
veteran poet of Rimini. 

It has been sometimes objected that the 
writings of Leigh Hunt are not sufficiently 
dogmatic—that they are too prone to leave 
questions undecided, and, mooting all con- 
ceivable possibilities, to leave every thing un- 
settled. The assertion is merely an exag- 
gerated form of stating what in truth is the 
most valuable characteristic of his works—or 
rather of his later works, for his earlier are 
certainly not wanting in hard blows, strenu- 
ously and skilfully directed against the ene- 
mies of progress and of liberal opinion. As 
the heat of the contest abated, the natural 
kindness and geniality of the writer triumphed 
over the battle-sternness he had often been 
compelled to assume; and thenceforth the 
writings of Leigh Hunt became conspicuous 
for the depth and largeness of their charity. 
To those who would rather they had retained 
their original character, it is sufficient to say, 
without disparaging that kind of writing 
(which is really necessary in the rough work 
of the world), that plenty of it may be found 
in our standard literature, plenty in’ the 
columns of the daily and weekly press, plenty 
in the utterances of the pulpit. It is surely 
an advantage, a gain, a something special, 
fresh, and original, to have a series of works, 
of which the animating soul is a belief in the 
divine possibility of goodness undey all forms 
of evil. We have smiters and denunciators 
out of number; the glowing and dangerous 
dogmatism of Carlyle has called up a host of 
imitators, who, while quite as positive as their 
master, possess neither his brain nor his 
heart: let us also accept and reverence the 
Apostle of Charity—the man whose poems 
and essays were all written in the anticipation 
of a Future of love and wisdom, such as many 
have dreamed of, but few believed in and 
worked for with such constancy as he. There 
is not too much of sentiment in the world; 
there is no excess of faith, as a vital principle 
distinct from orthodox routine; nor are men 
likely in this commercial land to forget the 
realities of life for the graces of fancy. Cer- 
tainly they will find no teaching with that 
object in the writings of Leigh Hunt. But 
they will find what is most necessary and 
healthful as a counterpoise to the hardening 
effects of the ordinary intercourse of business; 
—a love of beauty, as one of the tangible rev- 
elations of God; a love of Love, as the higher, 
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intangible revelation, uttered perpetually to 
the human heart; a belief in the perfectibility 
of the species; a proneness to make allow- 
ances for others, as the only means by which 
we can earn the right to make allowances for 
our own short-comings and many errors; a 
reverence for the truly religious duty of cheer- 
fulness, as a golden clue through the dark- 
ness and perplexity of sorrow; a disposition 
to recognize friendship and self-sacrifice as 
the first of duties, and a regard for Nature, 
and for the amenities of books and art, as the 
first of pleasures. Various as were the writ- 
ings of Leigh Hunt—wide as was their range 
over many departments of literature—we 
have summed up in that sentence the leading 
principles which ran through all. Of what 
other writer could the same things be said, 
with such complete applicability? And is it 
not an advantage, even to the affluent litera- 
ture of England, to have received the addition 
of a domain at once so novel and so noble in 
its characteristics ? 

Leigh Hunt was neither a partisan in his 
politics, nor a bigot in his religion, nor a mere 
author in his writings. In whatever he did 
he had the good of the human race at heart, 
as the first and chief consideration. It was 
this tendency, as shown even in the early days 
of the Examiner, which attracted to him the 
friendship of Shelley. The journalist suffered 
for many years on account of that friendship ; 
for the phalanx of Tory writers chose to iden- 
tify him with the whole of Shelley’s opinions, 
though it was known that he dissented from 
some, while on all points recognizing the 
noble nature of the poet of the Cenci. But 
he always regarded it as a privilege to suffer 
on behalf of such a man; and it was a fitting 
close to his life that the last words he wrote 
in public should have been in vindication of 
his dead friend from what he regarded as a 
misapprehension, and that the very last words 
of any kind to which he put his pen should 
have been a letter also having reference to 
Shelley. That letter was written no longer 
ago than Thursday week—less than three 
days before his death. 

One characteristic of Leigh Hunt, for which 
few gave him credit, was his great capacity 
for work. His writings were the result of 
immense labor and painstaking; of the most 
conscientious investigation of facts, where 
facts were needed; and of a complete devo- 
tion of his faculties towards the object to be 
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accomplished, Notwithstanding his great ex- 
perience, he was never a very rapid writer. 
He corrected, excised, reconsidered, and elab- 
orated his productions (unless when pressed 
for time), with the most minute attention to 
details. The habit increased as he grew 
older; and some of the later poems are as 
near perfection as any thing human can be, 


A week ago, Leigh Hunt was still gladden- . 


ing the hearts of his friends, who, though 
they had some ‘cause for fearing the worst, 
could hardly believe that the end was so near, 
But, though they can never again answer the 
grasp of the true hand, nor meet the cordial 
eyes, let them not forget that the world is 
endowed with the legacy of his genius, and 
those who knew him with the memory of his 
life. E. 0. 
A MEMOIR OF HIS LIFE, 

Leigh Hunt was born in Southgate, Middle- 
sex, on the 19th of October, 1784, in the 
midst of “ the truly English scenery ” which 
he loved before all other. His father, a 
“ Barbadian born,” had been an American 
barrister in Philadelphia; when the revolu- 
tion broke out he remained staunch to the 
king as became the traditions of the family, 
which were that they were descended from 
Tory Cavaliers who fled to the West Indies 
from the tyranny of Cromwell. To avoid 
persecution from the Republicans the family 
in the person of Leigh Hunt’s father recrossed 
the Atlantic, again fugitive loyalists; and in 
England the American barrister (or attorney, 
for in the States both are in one) became a 
clergyman. He also became tutor to Mr. 
Leigh (nephew of the Duke of Chandos), after 
whom the poet had his second name, for he 
was baptized James Henry Leigh Hunt, 
though he soon dropped the first names and 
never used them in public. “Illness, im- 
agination, and an ultra-tender and anxious 
rearing” made him a nervous child, full of 
timid fancies and sensitive to superstitious 
fears. The circumstances of Leigh Hunt's 
childhood are thus told by himself. 

“Tn the world of literature and art, Gold- 
smith and Johnson had gone; Cowper was 
not yet much known; the most prominent 
poets were Hayley and Darwin; the most dis- 
tinguished prose-writer, Gibbon. Sir Joshua 


Reynolds was in his decline, so was Horace - 


Walpole. The Kembles had come up in 
the place of Garrick. There were excellent 
comic actors in ‘the persons of Edwin, Lewis, 
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young Bannister, ete. They had O'Keeffe, 
an original humorist, to write for them. 
I have already noticed the vocal portion 
of the theatres. Miss Burney, afterwards 
Madame d’Arblay, surprised the reading 
world with her entertaining, but somewhat 
vulgar novels; and Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith, and a then anonymous author, 
Robert Bage (who wrote ‘Hermsprong,’ and 
‘Man as He Is’), delighted liberal politicians 
with theirs. Mrs. Inchbald was also a suc- 
cessful dramatist ; but her novels, which were 
written in a'style to endure, were her chief 
merits.” 


He was educated at Christ’s Hospital. 
Coleridge and Lamb, afterwards his associates 
and friends, left the school not long before he 
entered it. He received at this institution a 
sound, healthy, classical training, of which he 
always spoke and wrote with respect. Many 
of his holidays at this time were spent in the 
galleries and in the house of the painter, 
Benjamin West, who was connected with his 
mother’s family, and who was gracious to the 
young lad. Shortly after he left school he 
published a volume of juvenile verses; they 
were, we believe, but trivial, and gave little 
promise of his matured powers. His first 
appearance as a critic and essayist was in the 
Traveller, an evening paper, now, and long 
since, incorporated with the Globe. In the 
year 1805 his brother, John Hunt, set up a 
paper called the News, to which Leigh Hunt 
became theatrical critic. The town was startled 
by the independent, scholarly criticism of the 
young writer, for at that time to praise Kemble 
and the young Roscius (as Master Betty was 
called) was a religion, and to praise all actors 
was made pleasant by dinners and cajolery. 
Leigh Hunt, a young man of twenty, kept 
free from both; spoke his mind freely, and 
made a sensation. 

_ In 1808, Leigh Hunt and his brother John 
set up the Lxaminer. Its objects were “to 
assist in producing Reform in Parliament, 
liberality of opinion in general (especially 
freedom from superstition), and a fusion of 
literary taste into all subjects whatsoever.” 
Bonaparte at that time was at the height of 
his power ; the French Empire had reached 
its full extent ; three of Napoleon’s brothers 
were on thrones, and his sister was Queen of 
Naples. A slight dramatic sketch appeared 
in the first number of the Examiner ; it is 
now half a century old, yet not without a 
kind of parallelism to the European situation 
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of to-day, when we have a Napoleon in his 
cabinet disposing of thrones :— 


‘“NAPOLEON IN HIS CABINET. 

“ Scene,—A Cabinet at St. Cloud. 
“NAPOLEON. [Ruminating before a fire 
and saapeng a poker.) Who waits there? 

s te M. May it please your majesty, your 
faithful soldier, Le soll i 

“Nap. Tell Sultan Mustapha that he is the 
last of the Sultans. 

“LE M. Yes, sire. 

“Nap. And, hark ye—desire the King of 
Holland to come to me directly. 

“LEM. Yes, sire. 

“Nap. And the King of Westphalia— 
[Aside.] I must tweak Jerome by the nose a 
little, to teach him dignity. 

“ LE M. [With hesitation.] M. Champagny, 
sire, waits to know your majesty’s pleasure 
respecting the King of Sweden. 

“Nap. Oh—tell him, I'll let the boy alone 
for a month or two. And stay, Le Meurtrier ; 
go to the editor of the Moniteur, and tell 
him to dethrone the Queen of Portugal.— 
Spain’s dethronement is put off to next year. 
Where’s Bienseance ? 

(Lait LE MEURTRIER, and enter BIENSEANCE. 

“ BIEN. May it please your august majesty, 
Bienseance is before you. 

“Nap. Fetch me General F.’s head, and a 
cup of coffee. 

“ BIEN. [Smiling with devotion.] Every 
syllable uttered by the great Napoleon con- 
vinces Frenchmen that he is their father. 

[Exit BIENSEANCE. 

“Nap. [Meditating with ferocity.] After 
driving the ‘Turks out of Europe [pokes the 
Jire), I must annihilate England [gives ¢ 
furious poke]; but first—1 shall overrun 
India; then I shall request America and 
Africa to put themselves under my protection ; 
and after making that great jackass, the Rus- 
sian Emperor, one of my tributaries, crown 
myself emperor of the east—west—north— 
and south. Then I must have a balloon army, 
of which Garnerin shall be field-marshal ; for I 
must positively take possession of the comet, 
because it makes a noise. That will assist me 
to conquer the solar system; and then I shall 
go with my army to the other systems; and 
then—I think—I shall go to the devil.” 


Before becoming editee of the Lxaminer, 
Leigh Hunt had been appointed a clerk in 
the War Office—but he soon resigned the 
situation. Indeed, his uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the court and the ministry would 
have compelled the step if his own disinclina- 
tion for office drudgery had not dictated it. 

In 1809, the second year of his editorship, 





he got married. In his autobiography he 
thus alludes to this event :— 
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“TI thoroughly enjoyed my books, my walks, 
my companions, my verses; and I had never 
ceased to be ready to fall in love with the first 
tender-hearted damsel that should encourage 
me. Now it was a fair charmer, and now a 
brunette; now a girl who sang, and now a 
girl who danced; now one who was merry, or 
was melancholy, or seemed to care for noth- 
ing, or for every thing, or was a good friend, 
or good sister, or a good daughter. With 
this last, who completed her conquest by read- 
ing verses better than I had ever yet heard, I 
ultimately became wedded for life; and she 
reads verses better than ever to this day, es- 
pecially some that shall be nameless.” 


LEIGH 


In his newspaper life he soon became ac- 
quainted with the leading literary men of the 
time—Thomas Campbell, Theodore Hook, 
Matthews, James and Horace Smith, and 
many others, with all of whom Leigh Hunt, 
bright-eyed, young, eager, “ gentle and not 
fearful,” became a general favorite. His com- 
ments on the scandalous sale of commissions 
by Mrs. Clarke (the protégée of the Duke of 
York), brought down on the paper a prosecu- 
tion which was dropped when the House of 
Commons took up the whole case. Another 
prosecution was instituted for an article, the 
libellous ” part of which consisted solely of 
the words— 

“Of all monarchs since the revolution the 
successor of George the Third will have the 
finest opportunity of becoming nobly popu- 
lar.” 

This prosecution also fell through when the 
Morning Chronicle, which had copied the 
article and which was prosecuted first, was 
acquitted. A third prosecution against the 
Examiner was for copying an article against 
military flogging ; in this case the trial came 
on, but the Hunts were acquitted. About 
this time Leigh Hunt associated himself with 
Lamb, Barnes (afterwards of the Times), Dr. 
Aikin, and others, in a quarterly review called 
the Reflector ; it died after its fourth number. 
In it Leigh Hunt wrote his Feast of the Poets, 
a satire in verse ; he lashed his contemporaries 
in a light but stinging style, and called out 
much personal hatred against himself. But 
the interest of this passage of arms was soon 
lost in the publication of an article on the 
Prince Regent in the Examiner of May 22, 
1812. The article thus commenced :— 

“ The Prince Regent is still in everybody’s 
mouth; and, unless he is as insensible to bit- 
ing as to bantering, a delicious time he has 
of it in that remorseless ubiquity! If a per- 
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son takes in a newspaper, the first thing he 
does, when he looks at it, is to give the old 
groan and say, ‘ Well! what of the Prince 
Regent now!’ If he goes out after breakfast, 
the first friend he meets is sure to begin talk- 
ing about the Prince Regent; and the two 
always separate with a shrug. He who is 
lounging along the street will take your arm, 
and turn back with you to expatiate on the 
Prince Regent; and he in a hurry, who is 
skimming the other side of the way, halloos 
out as he goes, ‘Fine things these, of the 
Prince Regent!’ You can scarcely pass by 
two people talking together, but you shall 
hear the words ‘ Prince Regent ;’—‘if the 
Prince Regent has done that he must be— 
or such as ‘the Prince Regent and Lord 
Yar—’ the rest escapes in the distance. At 
dinner the Prince Regent quite eclipses the 
goose or the calf’s-head; the tea-table, of 
course, rings of the Prince Regent; if the 
company go to the theatre to see The Hypo- 
crite, or the new farce of Turn Out, they can- 
not help thinking of the Prince Regent ; and, 
as Dean Swift extracted philosophical medita- 
tion from a broomstick, so it would not be 
surprising if any serious person, in going to 
bed, should find in his very nightcap some- 
thing to remind him of the merits of the 
Prince Regent.” 


It replies thus to the Morning Post, which 
had affected contempt for the guests at a pub- 
lic dinner where the Regent’s health was re- 
ceived with hisses. 


“The same page, which contained the speci- 
men of contempt above-mentioned, contained 
also a set of wretched commonplace lines in 
French, Italian, Spanish, and English, liter- 
ally addressing the Prince Regent in the fol- 
lowing terms, among others :—‘ You are the 
Glory of the people,,—‘ You are the Protec- 
tor of the arts,—‘ You are the Mecenas of 
the age,’—‘ Wherever you appear you conquer 
all hearts, wipe away tears, excite desire and 
love, and win beauty towards you,’—‘ You 
breathe eloquence,’— You inspire the graces,’ 
— You are Adonis in loveliness!’ ‘Thus 
gifted, it proceeds in English,— 

“«Thus gifted with each grace of mind, 
Born to delight and bless mankind ; 
Wisdom with Pleasure in her train, 

Great prince! shall signalize thy reign: 
To Honor, Virtue, Truth allied ; 

The nation’s safeguard and its pride ; 
With monarchs of immortal fame 
Shall bright renown enrol the name.’ 


“ What person, unacquainted with the true 
state of the case, would imagine, in reading 
these astounding eulogies, that this ‘ Glory of 
the people’ was the subject of millions of 
shrugs and reproaches !—that this ‘ Protector 





of the arts’ had named a wretched foreigner 
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his historical painter, in disparagement or in 


-ignorance of the merits of his own country- 


men !—that this ‘ Mecenas of the age’ pat- 
ronized not a single deserving writer !—that 
this ‘ Breather of eloquence’ could not say a 
few decent extempore words—if we are to 
judge, at least, from what he said to his regi- 
ment on its embarkation for Portugal—that 
this ‘ Conqueror of hearts’ was the disap- 
pointer of hopes!—that this ‘ Zxciter of de- 
sire, [bravo! Messieurs of the Post!) this 
‘ Adonis in loveliness, was a corpulent man 
of fifty !—in short, that this delightful, bliss- 
Sul, wise, pleasurable, honorable, virtuous, 
true, and immortal prince, was a violator of 
his word, a libertine, over head and ears in 
disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the com- 
~— of gamblers and demireps, a man who 

as just closed half a century without one 
single claim on the gratitude of his country, 
or the respect of posterity.” 


For this article Leigh Hunt and his brother 
John were indicted, convicted, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment, in separate pris- 
ons, and each to pay a fine of £500. Leigh 
Hunt was imprisoned in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, one of the old-fashioned, dreary build- 
ings, wretched in every way. He was soon 
allowed, however, to purchase alleviations ; 
and when, on account of ill-health, he was 
removed into the infirmary, he made his 
rooms bright with pretty papering, but more 
with his own cheerfulness. He thus speaks 
of it himself :— 


“The infirmary was divided into four wards, 
with as many small rooms attached to them. 
The two upper wards were occupied, but the 
two on the floor had never been used; and 
one of these, not very providently (for I had 
not yet learned to think of money) I turned 
into a noble room. I papered the walls with 
a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling colored 
with clouds and sky; the barred windows I 
screened with Venetian blinds; and when my 
book-cases were set up with their busts, and 
flowers and a pianoforte made their appear- 
ance, perhaps there was not a handsomer 
room on that side of the water. I took a 
pleasure, when a stranger knocked at the 
door, to see him come in and stare about him. 
The surprise on issuing from the Borough, 
and passing through the avenues of a gaol, 
was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there 
was no other such room, except in a fairy 
tale. 

“But I possessed another surprise, which 
was a garden. There was a little yard out- 
side the room, railed off from another belong- 
ing to the neighboring ward. This yard I 
“hut in with green palings, adorned it with a 
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trellis, bordered it with a thick bed of earth 
from a nursery, and even contrived to have a 
grass-plot. The earth I filled with flowers 
and young trees, There was an apple-tree, 
from which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers, they were 
allowed to be perfect. Thomas Moore, who 
came to see me with Lord Byron, told me he 
had seen no such heart’s-ease. I bought the 
Parnaso Italiano while in prison, and used 
often to think of a passage in it, while look- 
ing at this miniature piece of horticulture :— 
“Mio picciol orto, 
A me sci vigna,e campo, ¢ selva, e prato.’— 
Bap. 
“¢ My little garden, 
To me thou’rt vineyard, field and meadow and 
wood.” 

Here I wrote and read in fine weather, some- 
times under an awning. In autumn, my trel- 
lises were hung with scarlet-runners, which ° 
added to the flowery investment. I used to 
shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to 
think myself hundreds of miles off.” 


His wife and children were allowed to be 
with him, and his eldest daughter Mary (since 
dead) was born in prison. However lightened 
his prison time was by such company, and the 
troops of friends whom his martyrdom for 
truth brought around him, he suffered severely 
in mind (especially when the last summer of 
his stay his family removed to Brighton), and 
his bodily health never recovered the long 
confinement. It confirmed in him a relue- 
tance to stir about, which was partly the re- 
sult of constitutional weakness, but which the 
two years’ habit made a second nature. He 
came out of prison in February, 1815. In 
this year he first became acquainted with 
Byron and with Wordsworth. He had de- 
fended Wordsworth in the Examiner from 
the attacks of his many critics. 

In 1816, Leigh Hunt’s longest and most 
ambitious poem, the Story of Rimini, was 
published. The tale is the well-known one 
of Francesca of Rimini and Paulo her hus- 
band’s brother, her own lover. Dante makes 
Francesca tell, in a few lines, the story of her 
fall; Leigh Hunt gives the whole tale. 
Francesca is given away by her father to the 
Lord of Rimini, but he, who is deformed, 
sends his brother Paulo, a young handsome 
cavalier, to escort home his bride. At first 
the bride takes Paulo for her betrothed, and 
when she learns her error it is too late. But 
the marriage goes on. Her fall is told by 
Leigh Hunt in lines not unworthy to stand 
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beside Dante’s more simple, statuesque gran- 
deur. 


** Ready she sat with one hand to turn o’er 
The leaf, to which her thoughts ran on before, 
The other on the table, half enwreath’d 
In the thick tresses over which she breath'd. 

So sat she fix’d, and so observed was she 

Of one, who at the door stood tenderly,— 
Paulo,—who from a window seeing her 

Go straight across the lawn, and guessing where, 
Had thought she was in tears, and found, that 


ay, 

His usual efforts vain to keep away. 

Twice had he seen her since the prince was 
gone, 

On some small matter needing unison ; 

Twice linger’d and convers’d and grown long 
friends ; 

But not till now where no one else attends. 

‘May I come in?’ said he ;—it made her start,— 

That smiling voice ;—she color’d, press’d her 
heart 

A moment, as for breath, and then with free 

And usual tone said,—‘ Oh, yes, certainly,’ 

There’s wont to be, at conscious times like these, 

An affectation of a bright-eyed ease, 

An air of something quite serene and sure, 

As if to seem so, were to be, secure. 

With this the lovers met, with this they spoke, 

With this sat down to read the self-same book, 

And Paulo, by degrees, gently embrac’d 

With one permitted arm her lovely waist ; 

And both their cheeks, like peaches on a tree, 

Came with a touch together thrillingly, 

And o’er the book they hung, and nothing said, 

And every lingering page grew longer as they 
read. 

“As thus they sat, and felt with leaps of 

heart 

Their color change, they came upon the part 

Where fond Gencura, with her flame long nurst, 

Smil’d upon Launcelot, when he kiss’d her 
first :— 

That touch, at last, through every fibre slid ; 

And Paulo turn’d, scarce knowing what he did, 

Only he felt he could no more dissemble, 

And kiss’ her, mouth to mouth, all in a trem- 
ble. 

Oh! then she wept,—the poor Francesca wept ; 

And pardon oft he pray’d; and then she swept 

The tears away, and look’d him in the face, 

And, well as words might save the truth dis- 
grace, 

She told him all, up to that very hour, 

The father’s guile, th’ undwelt-in bridal 
bower,— 

And wish’d for wings on which they two might 
soar 

Far, far away, as doves to their own shore, 

With claim from none. That day they read no 
more.” 


The last words are translated from Dante. 
Francesca telling her story herself says— 
* Quel giorno non legemmo pit avanti.” 


Leigh Hunt at this time lived in Hamp- 
stead, where Shelley, who through life loved 
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him with a brother’s love, first visited him, 
About this time also he first knew Keats. 

After publishing some miscellaneous poems 
and translations in a volume entitled Foliage, 
Leigh Hunt started the Indicator. Of all the 
periodicals that for the last hundred years 
have taken up the réle of Addison’s and 
Steele’s delightful serials, none was ever so 
successful. Leigh Hunt possessed all the 
requisites for editing such a paper; he was 
genial, scholarly, many-sided, and catholic in 
taste. 

In 1821, Leigh Hunt visited Italy, partly to 
recruit his health, partly to see Shelley, and 
with the intention of joining Shelley and 
Byron in a periodical called the Liberal. It 
was actually started, but the union came toa 
sad and bitter ending through the sudden 
death of Shelley, and a quarrel with Lord 
Byron. Leigh Hunt incurred much odium 
some time after by publishing a volume 
(1828) in which Byron’s life in Italy was per- 
haps too frankly criticized. While residing 
at Florence after the decease of the Liberal, 
Hunt translated Redi’s Bacco in Toscana, 
with a spirit and success surprising to many 
who had thought the original too Italian to fit 
easily or happily in any other dress, 

On his return to England, Hunt went to 
live at Highgate (1828), and wrote here the 
greater part of The Companion—a series in 
continuation of the Indicator. He also pub- 
lished anonymously (he was unpopular at 
the time with the Tory critics who lorded it 
over literature, and the publisher would not 
allow him to put his name to it) a novel called 
Sir Ralph Esher. It is a fictitious autobiog- 
raphy of the time of the second Charles, and 
though not powerful as a novel, gives a good 
picture of the time. A second edition of it 
was published in 1850. From Highgate he 
removed to Epsom, and from Epsom to 
Brompton, and while living there he con- 
ducted for some time a little daily paper of 
his own, consisting but of four folio pages, 
and always containing a notice of a play or a 
new book. The constant labor of this under- 
taking was too much for him, and his health 
again gave way. He soon afterwards wrote 
(still in bad health) for The True Sun, an 
evening paper, in the office of which he first 
became acquainted with Laman Blanchard. 
He shortly after removed to Chelsea (where 
he met Thomas Carlyle), and set up The 
London Journal—a very successful precursor 
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to such periodicals as Chambers’s and the 
Household Words of our own times. He 
lived for seven years in Chelsea, and wrote, 
amongst other things during his residence 
there, Captain Sword and Captain Pen 
(published 1835), a poem of considerable 
power, showing the horrors of war. 

Leigh Hunt wrote in all five plays—Zhe 
Legend of Florence (which had some success 
at its first appearance, but which was not 
fitted for the stage), Lovers’ Amazements, 
which was acted within the last eighteen 
months at the Lyceum ; and three other pieces 
never acted. 

From Chelsea, shortly after he received 
(1847) a pension of £200 a year from. the 
queen, Leigh Hurt removed to Kensington, 
where he wrote the best of his critical pro- 
ductions—two volumes (1844 and 1846), en- 
titled Wit and Humor and Imagination and 
Fancy. They were composed of extracts 
from the English literature of all time, inter- 
spersed with commentaries full of thought 
and fine taste. Of a somewhat similar kind 
was his Book for a Corner (1849), while in 
The Town (1848), he brought his genial wit 
to lighten antiquarian details. During the 
last seven years Leigh Hunt resided at Ham- 
mersmith. Here he wrote The Religion of 
the Heart (1853), “ a manual of faith and duty ” 
—an attempt to suggest a ritual for unbigoted 
believers of all creeds—and The Old Court 
Suburb (1855), a pleasant history of Ken- 
sington. Amongst other literary works not 
already mentioned were an edition of the 
Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar ; The Palfrey, a 
Love Story of Old Times, 1842; One Hun- 
dred Romances of Real Life, selected and 
translated, 1843; Stories from the Italian 
Poets, with Lives (a collection of admirably 
translated pieces), 1846; an edition of the 
Dramatic Works of Sheridan, with biogra- 
phy and notes, 1846; Men, Women, and 
Books, a Selection of Sketches, Lssays, and 
Critical Memoirs, 1847; A Jar of Honey 
Srom Mount Hybla (a collection in prose and 


* verse), 1848; the author’s Autobiography, in 


three volumes, 1850; a volume of Zable-Talk, 
with Imaginary Conversations of Pope and 
Swift, 1851; and a collection of Stories in 
Verse, from the author’s earlier writings, 
1855. He wrote from time to time articles 
for Household Words, and up to within the 
last few weeks his pen supplied our own col- 
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umns with occasional contributions. In later 
years he led a life quietly happy; denied the 
pleasure of rude health, he enjoyed himself in 
his own way, in his arm-chair, poring aver a 
favorite volume, listening to an Italian song 
from his daughter, or chatting with some 
friend. When his last hour came, he died 
without pain, tended to the last by loving and 
familiar hands, 

On Thursday, Mr. Leigh Hunt was interred 
in Kensall Green Cemetery. The funeral 
was of the most private kind ; it was attended 
by five of his nearest relatives, Mr. Charles 
W. Reynell, a very old connection of Mr. 
Hunt’s, Mr. Joseph Severn the artist, who 
had paid the same last duties as the faithful 
friend and companion of John Keats, and Mr. 
Benjamin Moran, of the United States Lega- 
tion, 

From The Examiner, 8 Sept. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LeIcH Hunt died last Sunday, at the age 
of seventy-five. He died at a friend’s house, 
conscious to the last, cheerfully active, and 
full of all generous and kindly thoughts, 
Sympathy with the new hopes that Italy is 
cherishing—that is to say, persistence in the 
liberal desires of his own youth—prompted 
some of the last words he spoke. He had a 
childlike faith of his own in the Father to 
whom he is gone, of which those who diverged 
from his path can only say that, ignorant of 
the direct line to the eternal sea, he took the 
sure and pleasant road beside the river. For 
there are none to deny that the heart of man 
speaks wisely in the ancient counsel,— 

“ Viam qui nescit qua deveniat ad mare, 

Eum oportet amnem querere comitem sibi.” 

Leigh Hunt was, as our English world 
knows, the chief founder of this journal. To 
us, at least, it is not uninteresting that its 
printer was the old friend at whose house he 
died. Few men pass from among us of whom 
in the first hour of mourning for their loss 
the whole truth may $0 naturally and so easily 
be spoken by their friends. We speak freely, 
therefore, of Leigh Hunt as he was known in 
our day, and as we believe that future days 
will know him. 

To the best intellect of the time he was 
attracted in his youth; his mind was part of 
it. With all that is fine-hearted and generous 
he was in youth and age allied ; with all that 
is mean, at war. Hazlitt and Charles Lamb 
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were his companions; Shelley and Keats 
were his closest friends, He was their friend 
before the world had recognized their genius. 
He it was who, by the refined taste of his 
criticism, first made the world attentive to 
their song. He shared the evil that was 
spoken of them, and lived through a storm of 
obloquy to be honored and loved by men who 
had been his most vigorous antagonists, A 
generation passed away, and a new race of 
men of genius arose; among them all Leigh 
Hunt was prominent, and each was happy to 
possess him as a friend. Acquaintanceship 
with him ripened into inevitable friendship as 
it grew. 

This was also true of Leigh Hunt as a 
writer. When he wrote he felt himself to be 
the personal friend of his reader; and with 
the cordiality of friendship he was glad often 
to assume its pleasant license. Not willingly 
confined to the expression of those one or 
two salient points of any subject which might 
usefully be urged in a few paragraphs, his re- 
finement was sometimes conspicuous where a 
rude vigor would, in fact, have better served 
the interests of truth. Quick in perception, 
generous of impulse, he saw little evil desti- 
tute of good, and was at all times intent on 
the full showing of his individual impression. 
He could not thoroughly work in the char- 
acter of journalist, as one man in a mass, 
endeavoring to forward the attainment of a 
public recognition for some one essential point 
in the main view of any question. His own 
feeling, and not public feeling, was his guide 
in the selection and the treatment of the 
topics he discussed. His mind fastened only 
too readily upon the less essential delicacies 
of detail which obscure by their excess of 
refinement public reasoning upon political 
affairs. But his fault as a journalist was his 
charm as an essayist, and as an essayist Leigh 
Hunt will never be forgotten. His genial and 
determined personality, his nice observation 
of the ways of men, his keen sensibility to 
subtleties of art, and tlie full cultivation of 
his mind by intercourse with the best poets 
of England and Italy, gave to him an abiding 
eminence among the authors of our time. 
As a dramatist and poet he has written verses 
that will live. The simple beauty of such 
tales as the Story of Rimini has been, for the 
present, incompletely felt, because it does not 
happen to accord with the manner of the 
poets in our day; but coupled as it is with 
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a most exquisite delicacy of expression, that 
simplicity assures the lasting of their charm. 
Charles Lamb alone excels Hunt as an essay- 
ist, and he, although superior in manner of 
expression, did not everywhere excel or equal 
him in range of thought. 

For there was in Leigh Hunt a bold, sub- 
stantial earnestness that often made his work 
important. He was firm to his own point 
of view, and it is hardly to be called a blot 
upon his far-seeing charity that he was slow 
to appreliend the meaning of a life planned 
from some point of view opposed entirely to 
his own. Although considerate to a fault, 
he was fearless in asserting what he knew to 
be his right, and he was especially a journal- 
ist when courage and independence were the 
highest and perhaps the rarest qualities a 
journalist could show. Extraordinary deli- 
cacies of theatrical criticism, a refined literary 
taste, and a most rare felicity of expression 
he could, indeed, bring to the support of any 
journal: but when, almost half a century 
ago, the rights of public journalism being 
most imperfectly acknowledged, he brought 
also to the political columns of this paper a 
high spirit of independence, not to be starved 
by fine or imprisonment, and declining to be 
fed by a subscription list, he brought what the 
times needed most, and bravely passed 
through ar ordeal, to which in our day and 
country public writers cannot be again ex- 
posed. 

It was Leigh Hunt’s good fortune that he 
lived to see much of the change in public 
feeling and opinion that he had helped to 
hasten. ‘The English Government which had 
condemned him to a prison, found him, at last, 
worthy ofa pension. Men of all parties hold 
his reputation in their keeping. 

An unmarried daughter has depended for 
support on this brave laborer, to whom, al- 
though he never ceased from toil, the pension 
was, of late years, a necessity of life. Re- 
membering what sacrifice of private fortune 
he once made without a moment’s hesitation 
for the public good, we know that the whole 
public must be willing to preserve a frag- 
ment of the fallen pension for the sustenance 
of her whom it has hitherto been helping to , 
sustain. Leigh Hunt was not among those 
who, according to the phrase of an earlier 
essayist, “have tongues further from their 
hearts than from London to Bantam,” and it 
is well for us that we are able as a people, 
while we stand with friendly memories about 
his grave, to join a good deed, small as it 
may be, to the good words that are now 
heard from every side. 
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TO T. L. H. 
SIX YEARS OLD, DURING A SICKNESS. 


S.eep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillowed meckness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
OF fancied faults afraid ; 
The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quict tears ; 
These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones, 
I will not think of now; 
And calmly ’midst my dear ones 
Have wasted with dry brow ; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness,— 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah! first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too ; 
My light where’er I go, 
My bird when prison-bound, 
My hand in hand companion—no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 


To say “ He has departed ’— 
“THis voice ”— his face ”—is gone; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on; 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so. 


Yes, still he’s fixed and sleeping, 
This silence too the while— 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile: 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of Seraphim, 
Who say, “‘ We’ve finished here.” 
Leicu Hunt. 





TO J. H. 
FOUR YEARS OLD :—A NURSERY SONG. 
5. “ Pien d'amori 
Pien di canti, ¢ pien di fiori."—FRruGont. 
“ Full of little loves for ours, 
Full of songs and full of flowers.’ 


An, little ranting Johnny, 
Forever blithe and bonny, 
And singing nonny, nonny, 
With hat just thrown upon ye; 
Or whistling like the thrushes 
With voice in silver gushes ; 
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Or twisting random posies 

With daisies, weeds, and roses; 
And strutting in and out so, 
And dancing all about so, 

With cock-up nose so lightsome 
And sidelong eyes so brightsome, 
And cheeks as ripe as apples, 


- And head as rough as Dapple’s, 


And arms as sunny shining 

As if their veins they’d wine in ; 
And mouth that smiles so truly, 
Heaven seems to have made it newly, 
It breaks into such sweetness 

With merry-lipped completeness ; 
Ah, Jack, ah, Gianni mio, 

As blithe as Laughing Trio, 

—Sir Richard, too, you rattler, 

So christened from the Tatler,— 
My Bacchus in his glory, 

My little Cor-di-fiori, 

My tricksome Puck, my Robin, 
Who in and out come bobbing, 

As full of feints and frolic as 

That fibbing rogue Autolycus, 
And play the graceless robber on 
Your grave-eyed brother Oberon,— 
Ah! Dick, ah Dolce-riso, 

How can you, can you be so? 


One cannot turn a minute, 

But mischief—there you’re in it, 

A getting at my books, John, 
With mighty bustling looks, John ; 
Or poking at the roses 

In midst of which your nose is ; 
Or climbing on a table 

No matter how unstable, 


_ And turning up your-quaint eye, 


And half-shut teeth with “ Mayn’t 1? ” 
Or else you’re off at play, John, 

Just as you’d be all day, John, 

With hat or not as happens 

And there you dance and clap hands, 
Or on the grass go rolling, 

Or plucking flowers or bowling, 

And getting me expenses 

With losing balls o’er fences ; 

Or, as the constant trade is, 

Are fondled by the ladies, 

With “ What a young rogue this is!” 
Reforming him with kisses ; 

Till suddenly you cry out, 

As if you had an eye out, 

So desperately tearful, 

The sound is really fearful ; 

When lo! directly after, 

It bubbles into laughter. 


Ah, rogue! and do you know, John, 
Why ’tis we love you so, John ? 

And how it is they let ye, 

Do whac you like and pet ye, 
Though all who look upon ye 
Exclaim, “ Ah, Johnny, Johnny!” 
It is because you please ’em 

Still more, Jobn, than you tease ’em, 
Because, too, when not present, 

The thought of you is pleasant, 
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Because, tho’ such an elf, John, 
They think that if yourself, John, 
Had something to condemn too, 
You’d be as kind to them too ; 

In short because you’re very 
Good-tempered, Jack, and merry ; 
And are as quick at giving 

As easy at receiving ; 

And in the midst of pleasure 

Are certain to find leisure 

To think, my boy of ours, 

And bring us lumps of flowers. 


But see, the sun shines brightly, 

Come, put your hat on rightly ; 

And we’ll among the bushes, 

And hear your friends the thrushes ; 

And see what flowers the weather 

Has rendered fit to gather ; 

And, when we home must jog, you, 

Shall ride my back, you rogue you, 

Your hat adorned with fine leaves, 

Horse-chestnut, oak, and vine-leaves ; 

And so with green o’er head, John, 

Shall whistle home to bed, John. 
Leicu Hunt. 





THE TRUE AMAZON. 


[The following poem was suggested by an in- 
cident connected with the loss of the transport- 
ship Europa. The widow of Colonel Moore, 
who, in order to insure the safety of the women 
and children, so heroically met his death, sur- 
rounded by his men, in that ill-fated vessel, was 
said to have gone out as a hospital-nurse to the 
Cfimea, where she diql.] 


Tov art gone—but not to battle ; 
Thou hast fallen not by the sword : 
Not beneath the cannon’s rattle, 
Was my hero’s blood outpoured. 


Forlorn the hope that swayed thee 
On the bitter, bitter main ; 

Yet blessed be God, who laid thee 
In his deep, without a stain ! 


O days forever parted— 
O time with sorrow rife, 
They need be lion-hearted 
Who wage this war of life! 


There are sounding in this heart 
Old chords still true to thee : 

We are far—yet not apart; 
Thou art dead—but not to me. 


God’s blessing on the brave ! 
They who scorn a world of beauty ; 
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They who march unto a grave 
In the heavenly light of duty ! 


Thine was the strength undying— 
The might that rules the world ; 
And shall I stand meekly sighing 
When its banners are unfurled ? 


When I hear yon war-array, 
I may not see for tears, 

Oh, were it but the death-fray, 
And I amidst the spears. 


I pray the hours speed faster ; 
I am weary of the sun ; 

But, O World, thou art my master, 
And thy work it must be done! 


Not in anguish unavailing 
Let me sink, while I can raise 
The wounded and the failing 
To the hope of other days. 


Let me still the widow’s weeping— 
Let me lift the orphan’s head, 

A tireless vigil keeping 
In memory of my dead. 


So, with those who know no morrow, 
In my darkness let me stand, 
And drown this mighty sorrow 
In the tears of all my land. 
Eveanora L. HERVEY. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





AUTUMN. 


Brrout flowers are sinking, 
Streamlets are shrinking, 

Now the wide forest is wither’d and sere ; 
Light clouds are flying, 
Soft winds are sighing : 

We will be thoughtful, for autumn is near. 


Blossoms we cherish’d 
Have wither’d and perish’d, 
Scenes which we smiled on are yellow and drear ; 
Feelings of sadness 
O’ershadow our gladness, 
And make the mind thoughtful, for autumn is 
near. 


-Thus all that is fairest, 
And sweetest, and rarest, 
Must shortly be sever’d, and call for a tear: 
Then let each emotion 
Be warm with devotion, 
And we will be thoughtful, for autumn is near, 
— Glasgow Courier. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE LIFE OF GARIBALDL* 


THE editor of these memoirs of General 
Garibaldi is an American gentleman, Mr. 
Theodore Dwight, who formed Garibaldi’s 
acquaintance when the commander of the 
troops of the Roman Republic sought a 
refuge in New York, after the catastrophe of 
1849. Mr. Dwight has the profoundest ad- 
miration and respect for his illustrious friend, 
and he has exhibited the singular moderation 
of obtruding himself as little as possible on 
the reader. The bulk of the book consists of 
an autobiography in which General Garibaldi 
carries the memoirs of his life down to the 
period which he landed in Italy to part in the 
Revolution of 1848. This is followed by a 
series of slight sketches, in which Garibaldi 
commemorates the career and services of his 
chief companions in arms. At the end of the 
work, Mr. Dwight has added a translation of 
official documents published by the civil and 
military authorities of the Roman Republic, 
serving to show what were the chief successes 
and reverses that befell Garibaldi while Gen- 
eral of the Republic. There is nothing di- 
rectly from the pen of Mr. Dwight, except a 
few pages relating to Garibaldi’s residence at 
New York. The consequence is that although 
this volume does not give us the life of Gen- 
eral Garibaldi, but merely materials for a life, 
yet the materials given are thoroughly trust- 
worthy. Much is left untold which we should 
wish to know. In writing his memoirs, Gari- 
baldi naturally assumed that much was known 
of which English readers are totally ignorant, 
and there are great gaps in his life which are 
passed over in silence. But this volume 
makes us understand something which it is 
much more important to understand than 
what Garibaldi has done. It reveals very 
plainly what sort of a man Garibaldiis. After 
reading it, we feel that we have become ac- 
quainted with a man of very high and noble 
character, and of very remarkable gifts. This 
is very much the most valuable result of biog- 
raphy, and Mr. Dwight ought to have the 
credit of having known how to accomplish it. 

Garibaldi was the son of a sailor of Nice, 
and his father was too poor to afford him any 
regular education; but he was blest with a 
mother who gave him the practical education 

* The Life o General Garibaldi. Written by 


himself. Translated by Theodore Dwight. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low and Co. 1859, 





that flows from the ex&mple of living piety, 
sense, and honor. The lad made his first 
voyage at an early age; and his second voy- 
age, which was to Rome, inspired him, al- 
though then an untaught boy, with a feeling 
of devotion to Italy, and a pride in her past, 
which affected his whole after life. On a 
voyage to Taganrog, in Russia, the conversa- 
tion of a young Ligurian initiated him into the 
plans and secrets of the Italian patriots; and 
he so speedily mixed himself up with the 
Revolutionary party on his return, that, in 
1834, he had to quit Genoa in disguise, and 
a few days afterwards saw his name for the 
first time in a newspaper. He had been sen- 
tenced to death. He made his way to South 
America, and stayed there until 1848. Dur- 
ing these fourteen years he went through al- 
most every peril that can cross the lot of a 
poor adventurer. He was wrecked by sea, 
and had to fight almost daily for his life on 
land. He engaged in the service of different 
petty states, then occupied in the endless 
conflicts which plunged the discordant frag- 
ments of the Spanish American empire into 
such horrible calamities. In taking a part in 
these sanguinary broils, he seems to have had 
two leading objects besides the natural desire 
to get bread. He wished to help every state 
and every party in a state that called itself 
Republican; and he also wished to form a 
band of Italian veterans accustomed to every 
vicissitude of war and ready to obey his call 
when a chance should offer itself for engaging 
in a struggle for the emancipation of Italy. 
The point of training to which he carried his 
Italian legion was as high, probably, as has 
ever been reached by the leader of so small a 
band. He and his comrades may be described 
as passing year after year in fighting against 
enormous odds and under every kind of diffi- 
culty, with occasional gleams of success, which, 
however nobly won, seemed to have served 
no useful purpose whatever. Until the short 
campaign of the present year Garibaldi has 
never known the pleasure of fighting on the 
winning side. At no period of his life, de- 
scribed in this volume, has he had any share 
in the comforts of the world. But ill-luck 
and incessant hardships appear to have be- 
come matters of perfect indifference to him. 
He has always been sustained by one intense 
purpose of life. He has looked on every 
thing that has happened to him as a means 
by which he might ultimately be better fitted 
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to’ nid his beloved Italy. THe has been buoyed 
up by the strongest of earthly supports—that 
of devotion to a great cause. He always 
hoped that he might live tu aid in setting, 
Italy free—or, if this was not to be, that, at 
least, he might live to teach others to do 
what he was not spared to do himself. 

His memoirs are accordingly characterized | 
by the elevation that always attends on men | 
who are capable of this foresight in self-sac- 
rifice, and by that interest which attaches to 
men who, for an adequate aim, free themselves 
from the desire for the ordinary objects of 
human aspiration—safety, riches, and comfort. 
His adventures are not entertaining, simply 
because they were encountered on a scene 
which is unintelligible and repulsive to us. It 
is impossible to feel the slightest concern or 
enthusiasm for any of the combatants in the 
South American squabbles. We see that 
thousands of human beings risked their lives, 
and that many of them afforded bright ex- 
amples of heroism and endurance; but why 
they fought, or for whom they fought, is 
buried in a labyrinth of inextricable confusion. 
The eager interest, however, which Garibaldi 


displays in recounting the part he himself 
took, shows that he found all he cared to find— 
sufficient stimulus for his military ardor and 


sufficient field for his military abilities. There 
is also another side to his character which 
shines out equally brightly in his memoirs. 
He is a man of a tenderness at once simple and 
intense. He seems to have clung to every 
one with whom he had to act, provided his 
colleague was of a generous nature—and to 
have clung with a quiet, affectionate fidelity 
rare in the annals of soldiers of fortune. 
His sketches of his friends are stamped with 
a perfect freedom from envy or jealousy; 
and he takes an evident delight in recounting 
their good qualities and their services, not 
only as a tribute to their personal worth, but 
as an honor to their common country. We 
see him, therefore, in this volume, as a man 
stern, adventurous, and independent, but ten- 
der-hearted and lovable. Of course the in- 
fluences under which he had set out in life 
have always continued to actonhim. The 
limits of his political horizon have not ex- 
panded with increasing age. He has always 
remained the Genoese proscrit, burning to 
put down Austria and the priests. He has 
apparently never lost that faith in the mere 
name of a Republic which was so widely en- 
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tertained by Italians of his party and his 
generation. Recent events may have modified 
his views, but in tha long period of his exile 
the necessity of inquiring into the meaning 
‘and the possibility of an Italian Republic 


“seems never to have crossed his mind. The 


Republic was for him a sort of algebraic 
quantity capable of including any kind and 
‘any amount of opposition to the oppressors 
of Italy, and he was quite content to make 
this very indefinite camel the watchword 
of his life. 

Far the most interesting of his notices he 
gives of his companions is that in which he 
sketches the character and career of the wife 
who was so strangely suited to him, and 
whose loss he so touchingly laments. The 
account of his marriage, which occurred after 
he had been about six years in South Amer- 
ica, is perhaps the most interesting part of 
the volume. The frank, and yet stately sim- 
plicity of the description is almost worthy of 
Dante. “I had never thought of marriage,” 
he says, “and to have a wife and children 
appeared to me decidedly repulsive ; but my 
destiny guided me in a different direction 
from what I had designed for myself. By the 
loss of my comrades I was left ulone in the 
world, and felt the want of some one to love 
me. I walked the deck of the Itaparica 
with my mind revolving these things, and 
finally came to the conclusion to seek for 
some lady possessing the character which I 
desired.” His destiny guided him to the 
completely right sort of lady with wonderful 
celerity. While sailing in the mouth of the 
Tayuna, he “ cast a casual glance at a house in 
the Burra, and there observed a young female 
whose appearance struck him as having some- 
thing extraordinary.” He wooed and won 
as quickly as Othello, and Donna Anna may 
well have had something extraordinary in her 
appearance, as it is difficult to suppose there 
could have been more than two or three 
women in the world so fitted to be the wife 
of a captain of free lances, Almost immedi- 
ately after her marriage she sailed with her 
husband, and, to use his words, “ her public 
career commenced with the invasion of Rio 
Grande.” Two or three small vessels under 
Garibaldi’s command were attacked by a 
much superior force. The men wished to 


land, but the presence and the voice of Anna ~ 


secured them to their posts. She chose and 
distributed the boarding weapons, took charge 
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of the cannon, and fired the first shot. What 
a honeymoon, and what a bride! Shortly 
afterwards she took part in a land engage- 
ment, and was surrounded by a party of the 
enemy. “She spurred her horse, and came 
out from the midst of them only with a ball 
through her hat, which cut her hair.” Un- 
fortunately, her horse was shot, and she was 
made prisoner, but afterwards escaped, having 
managed to obtain another horse. She gal- 
loped for miles in a tempestuous night, over 
rocky ground, by the aid of flashes of light- 
ning, and reached a river five hundred paces 
in breadth. Dismounting, she seized fast 
hold of the tail of her horse, and encouraging 
him with her voice, made him swim over the 
stream, dragging her with him. Other inci- 
dents of her history, scarcely less singular, 
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are narrated by her husband. She accom- 
panied him through all his wanderings, until 
at last she sank under the constant drain on 
her strength. She broke down as she was 
sharing his flight from Rome, and Garibaldi 
had the sad satisfaction of burying his beloved 
companion in Italian soil. But he tells us 
that he cannot avoid something like remorse 
when he remembers how far from home, and 
through what wearying struggles he led her. 
“T felt most deeply self-reproach,” he says, 
“when, at the mouth of the Po, having 
landed in our retreat from an Austrian squad- 
ron, while still hoping to restore her to life, 
on taking her pulse I found her a corpse, and 
sang the hymn of despair. I prayed for for- 
giveness, for I thought of the sin of taking 
her from her home.” 









Lasets ror Trees.—Take of verdigris and 
sal ammoniac each two drachms; lampblack 
one drachm; water four ounces. Mix well ina 
mortar, adding the water gradually. Keep ina 
glass vial securely stopped. Write with the ink 


in a quill pen upon clean, bright zine plates of 


any desired form. When dry, it may be ex- 
posed to the weather or buried in the ground for 
years without obliterating the writing. Shake 
the ink well before using. Another writer says, 
Write with a common lead pencil upon zinc, and 
it will remain indelible. 





InrormaTIon has reached us from India of a 
tree abundant in the forests of the Madras Pres- 
idency, which yields a milky juice similar in 
property to gutta-percha. The tree, which 
grows from eighty to a hundred feet high, is 
known as the Pauchontee: the juice becomes 
brittle when dry ; but dissolved in turpentine or 
naphtha, it forms an insulating paste, which, 
under our new Indian régime, may become a 
source of profit. At present, these trees are cut 
down by thousands every year in clearing the 
ground for coffee-plantations, The same forests 
contain many oil-producing plants, which, as 
botanists show, would well repay cultivation.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 





Mr. Wuearstong, as if by way of episode 
to his electrical pursuits has just given another 
proof of his ingenuity by reading a manuscript 
in cipher which has long been in possession of 
the British Museum, and hitherto an undecipher- 
able puzzle to all who examined it. The man- 
uscript consists of a few pages of Arabic nu- 
merals, and, as now appears, is an important 
state document, expressed in French, embody- 
ing certain secret proposals from Charles I. to 
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the court of Holland. When made public, as 
it probably will be, the student will see in it a 
further illustration of the Stuart character, and 


an interesting passage of history.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 
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SueeEts of paper and cardboard, with de- 
signs punctured therein, are often used by ladies 
in fancy work, and very largely in weaving pro- 
cesses; and an ingenious Frenchman shows 
how these may be punctured by electricity. The 
sheet to be pierced is laid on a plate of metal; 
which is connected with one of the poles of a 
Ruhmkorff’s coil: the operator takes a metallic 
style, insulated in a glass-holder, which is con- 
nected with the other pole, and following the 
design, brings the point near to, but not touch- 
ing the paper; a spark immediately passes and 
effects the puncture. This is a pretty applica- 
tion of electricity to mechanical art; useful in 
the drawing-room as well as the workshop.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 





An improved axle-box for railway purposes 
has been described before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers by Mr. Curtis, of which the 
merit consists in the fact that, by a centrifugal 
action, the oil is constantly thrown over the 
upper side of the axle, from the oil-chamber, to 
which it slowly trickles on its return, filtering on 
the way through a piece of flannel, which sepa- 
rates the impurities. This box has been for 
some time in use on eight railways in England, 
and in one instance no fresh oil has been poured 
in for two months. Should it be found to an- 
swer on further trial, we ought not to hear of 
trains stopping, as they now do, to give time for 
the axles to cool.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
JOHN MILTON. 


THE Life and Times of Milton by Pro- 
fessor Masson has so recently been noticed in 
our columns that we should not so soon again 
have touched on the subject had Mr. Keight- 
ley written merely a biography of the poet; 
but he has now followed up an introductory 
volume, published some years ago, and now 
reprinted, on Milton’s Life, Opinions, and 
Writings, with a revised text and commen- 
tary of his poems. He has thus completed 
the task which he undertook, while from Mr. 
Masson we are in expectation of two volumes 
more upon the general history of the times 
and the personal relations of Milton to them 
as the polemical champion of the Indepen- 
dents. In Mr. Keightley’s work we can there- 
fore glance at the complete life and works of 
the great pamphleteer and poet, and the gen- 
eral merits of his narrative and his edition 
will justify such a retrospect. 

The life of Milton comprises many of the 
elements which render Walton’s Lives so at- 
tractive. It is the record of an Englishman 
of the middle class who attained to eminence 
in his own day by no one of its grand avenues 
—birth, wealth, or interest—who was neither 
statesman, soldier, lawyer, nor churchman, 
and who lived through a revolution without 
rising on any of its waves. To ourselves, in- 
deed, his poems cast a long trail of radiance 
upon the facts of his life, but it was scarcely 
so with his contemporaries. Two-thirds of 
them saw in him only the regicide or the op- 
ponent of the Presbyterian party. The re- 
ligious world looked on him as a recreant— 
the profane world as a traitor. The one 
could not forget his “ New Presbyter is but 
old Priest writ large ”—the others could not 
forgive his Iconoclastes and Defensio Populi 
Anglicani. Sectarians could not pardon his 
standing aloof from every sect—the orthodox 
scented Arianism in Paradise Lost, but were 
luckily ignorant of his work on Christian 
Doctrine. He was abominated equally by 
Scotch Calvinists and by Irish Papists. With 
Englishwomen he was scarcely more popular 
than his favorite poet, the misogynist Eurip- 

* An Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings 
“f John Milton. With an Introduction to “ Para- 
“ise Lost.” By Thomas Keightley, Author of 
‘* Mythology of Greece and Italy,” etc. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1859. . 
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¢ Poems of John Milton. With Notes. 


Thomas Keightley. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1859. 
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ides; and Englishmen generally hailed his 
controversial works, and for a long time even 
his poems, with the taunt of the Athenians, 
“Let us hear what this dreamer sayeth.” 
Yet Milton pierced or surmounted every one 
of these impediments, and adorned through a 
long life the class in which he was born by his 
virtues, his learning, and his independence. 

The loyal and orthodox linen-draper of 
Fleet-street would doubtless have shrunk 
from a proposal to record the acts and opin- 
ions of the assailant of the bishops and the 
defender of the regicides, yet he might have 
found in them matter for his pen little less 
dignified and pathetic than the domestic mis- 
fortunes of Donne and Hooker. From 1640 
to 1660, though his person was secure, his 
means easy, and his name bruited abroad, for 
evil or good repute, through half Europe, 
Milton was a sorely tried and burdened man. 
Home happiness was dealt to him in scanty 
measure—hereditary ties of friendship were 
broken by his opposition to the Presbyteri- 
ans—and the imperious voice of duty to 
his countrymen called him from his favorite 
studies into the thorny paths of religious or 
political controversy. After the Restoration, 
and until his decease, though he then pro- 
duced his immortal poems, and watched their 
dawn on the horizon, he was for a time en- 
compassed by danger and always with dark- 
ness. Within were fears, without were fight- 
ings. The objects of his private reverence 
and public homage were either exiles in the 
wilderness, or consigned to the headsman, or 
torn ignominiously from their graves. His 
ideal commonwealth had vanished like a 
dream. Royalty had come back, to all out- 
ward seeming, stronger and more intolerable 
than it had been under the first Charles. In 
place of the sage, grave men who surrounded 
Cromwell, Comus and his crew sat in White- 
hall. The cause in which he had incurred, or 
at least precipitated, his blindness lay for the 
moment prostrate at the feet of a pensioner 
of France. He bated, indeed, no jot of heart 
or hope, though England was feebler than 
when it contained two Parliaments and echoed 
to the tread of two hostile armies. Yet such 
emotions as Wordsworth experienced when 
the news of the battle of Austerlitz reached 
him, must have lain heavy on Milton’s heart 
during the last fourteen years of his life. 

Mr. Keightley does not aspire, like Pro- 
fessor Masson, to write a history of Milton’s 
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times in which the proper central figure ap- 
pears at intervals only, and often then without 
any near relation to the persons or events 
recorded. He has confined himself to the 
poet, his opinions and writings, or to such of 
his family and friends as directly influenced 
his character or fortunes. His narrative is 
not on that account the less interesting. 
Miltom needs not a group or frieze of con- 
temporaries to adorn him. He whose soul 
dwelt apart is a fitting subject for a monog- 
raphy. Until of late, indeed, he has not 
been fortunate in his biographers, who have 
all endeavored to transmute him into an image 
of their own carving and moulding. From 
Toland, who tried hard to represent him as a 
Deist, to Dr. Symmons, who claimed him for 
a Whig, he has been made the victim of party 
or personal bias. One Mr. Joseph Ivimey, 
having no love for the successors of the 
Apostles, wrote a life of Milton in order that 
he—the biographer — might vent his own 
spleen against mitre and crosier. With the 
Tories Johnson and Warton, he passed for a 
peevish Puritan, rebellious at college, harsh 
at home, disaffected towards the powers that 
be, and as the Emperor Constantine said of 
the crotchety Bishop Aétius, determined to 
scale heaven by a ladder of his own, In 
every one of these portraits, we have, more 
or less, a caricature; and, for the true like- 
ness, we must resort to the earlier and meagre 
records by Milton’s nephew, Phillips, his 
friends Elwood, Marvell, and Richardson, by 
the gossipping Aubrey and Anthony Wood, or 
to such passages—fortunately numerous in 
his writings—in which the calumny of his 
enemies‘compelled Milton to proclaim to the 
world his studies and opinions, his austere 
virtues, his literary plans, or the secrets of his 
family and private life. 

In Mr. Keightley’s pages we have a correct, 
and generally a graphic portraiture of the 
great scholor, partisan, and poet. His narra- 
tive consists of four distinct portions, each of 
them exhibiting a particular phase or era of 
Milton’s life. The first period reaches from 
his birth to his twenty-fourth year, when he 
had proceeded Master of Arts at Cambridge ; 
the second comprises his residence at Horton 
and his Continental tour; the third extends 
from the year 1639 to 1660; and the fourth 
commences with the Restoration, and closes 
with Milton’s death. 

It rarely happens that the first generation 
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in the life of distinguished men is the happiest 
period of it. “ War,” says the song, “ comes 
with manhood, as light comes with day.” 
We are left to infer from later circumstances 
the efforts by which Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Shakspeare respectively overcame their earli- 
est obstacles. It was not so, however, in the 
case of Milton. Until he had passed his 
thirtieth year trouble and calamity kept far 
from his hearth. He enjoyed the “ retired 
leisure” which most men engaged in active 
life anticipate, but few realize, as the harvest 
of their labors. Doubtless his school-days 
had their peculiar sorrows, and we know that 
his course at Cambridge did not run alto- 
gether smoothly, but these were afflictions for 
the moment, and may not be accounted among 
the trials of a life. His studious retirement 
at Horton in Buckinghamshire apparently 
embraced all the elements of happiness, so 
far, at least, as bachelorhood contains them. 
Horton was near enough to London, even in 
days when speedy locomotion was unknown, 
for social enjoyment, and far enough from the 
then comparatively infant capital for complete 
seclusion. In this suburban retreat, as he 
himself describes it, he might toil, but he 
needed not to spin, since his father’s hospitable 
roof exempted him from all worldly cares, 
To what profit he turned his leisure may be 
inferred from the facts that when he went 
abroad he was able to confer with Italian 
scholars in their own language, and that he 
had read Greek literature from Homer to the 
latest Byzantine epoch. Music and mathe- 
matics divided his attention with classical liter- 
ature, and at the same time, for he had little 
time afterwards for its acquisition, he must 
have perfected his command of the Roman 
eloquence which enabled him to mate and 
master, in his Defensio Populi Anglicani, the 
great Latinist Salmasius. At the same period 
he composed the Arcades, Comus, Lycidas, 
? Allegro, and 11 Penseroso, and formed those 
lofty schemes of works which posterity would 
not willingly let die, and which at first pointed 
to the romaunt of King Arthur, but finally 
culminated in his two Christian epics. 

If Shakspeare was mixed up in any of the 
controversies of his time it is not put on 
record. That he had his share of early diffi- 
culties and disappointments appears from his 
sonnets, and may be inferred from many pas- 
sages in his plays. Milton was of a more 
self-asserting, and perhaps pugnacious dispo- 
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sition, and, indeed, his lot was cast in times 
when it was scarcely possible for earnest and 
eloquent men to keep silence. To his con- 
troversial writings we owe a very satisfactory 
sketch of Milton’s life by his own hand—so 
often was he required to defend himself against 
the calumnies of opponents. These autobio- 
graphical passages are the salt which has kept 
alive Milton’s prose writings. With the ques- 
tions in debate the modern reader has little 
sympathy; nor, except the Areopagitica, is 
there reason for supposing that his political 
or polemical pamphlets exercised much influ- 
ence on the public to which they were ad- 
dressed, It is remarkable that in the recent 
controversies on the Divorce question Milton’s 
treatises on the subject were never appealed 
to. The grounds on which his arguments 
rested were too lofty or too abstract for gen- 
eral readers. While men were debating, 


sword in hand, about Royalty or Republican- 
ism, they had no time for theories on the best 
mode of establishing a commonwealth. While 
they had determined to put down episcopacy 
they would not listen to arguments for or 


against it from the Fathers and Schoolmen. 
The sharp tongue of Henry Marten, or the 
sharp pen of John Lillbourne, were more 
germane to the matter than the solemn and 
gorgeous eloquence in which Milton clad his 
opinions on church government or secular 
policy. Like Burke he “went on refining” 
while ordinary men thought only of “ dining,” 
and earnest men, such as Pym and Bradshaw, 
thought only of quick deliverance from the 
abuses of the times. 

Milton’s prose style has been much com- 
mended, yet we doubt whether the praise it 
has obtained be not an indirect homage to 
his verse. Magnificence he often attained— 
ease in expressing himself rarely, if ever. 
His sentences are generally inferior to Bacon’s 
in conciseness—to Hooker’s and Raleigh’s in 
harmony. In the Advancement of Learning 
and the Hssays we see a man wise in the 
world as well as learned in books; in the 
Reasons for Church Government and the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce we find 
the traces of the library and the lamp, and 
not of the senate or the market-place. There 
were two currents perpetually in action in 
Milton’s mind—one propelling him towards 
the stream of his own times--the other urg- 
ing him towards the ocean which receives the 
tributaries of poetry from Homer to Tenny- 
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son. His inclination went with the deeper of 
these currents—his sense of duty kept him 
for nearly twenty years on the surface of the 
shallower one. But it was Samson grinding 
at the mill—it was Hercules drudging for 
Eurystheus. We can conceive him often de- 
ploring the waste of learning and of time in 
disputation, and yearning for deliverance from 
bondage. Not willingly did he become a 
pamphleteer. In this sort of writing he con- 
fesses that “he had the use of his left hand 
only.” He had all along aspired to presenta 
model of heroic virtue in King Arthur, or to 
vindicate the ways of God to man in a Chris- 
tian Epos. What, in comparison with such 
designs, was a triumph over the bookworm 
Salmasius, or the refutation of Macdonell, 
Colkitto, and Galasp ? 

We can scarcely conceive, so wide has be- 
come the interval between learning and public 
affairs, that two scholars should be employed 
in asserting respectively the rights of the king 
and Parliament in England. When, in 1800, 
the question arose, whether that year should 
be reckoned the first of the nineteenth, or 
the last of the eighteenth century, it was re- 
ferred, in the first instance, to that lumber- 
room of learning Dr. Parr, and, he failing to 
resolve it, to Heyne of Gottingen. But Lord 
North did not call on the Birmingham Aris- 
tarchus to maintain at the bar of Europe the 
right of Great Britain to tax her colonies, 
neither did Frederic of Prussia take counsel 
of any German professor concerning his 
claims to a slice of Austria. These contro- 
versies were decided by Bunker-Hill rifles 
and by strong battalions. In Milton’s time, 
however, manifestoes in Latin had still their 
weight, and diplomacy borrowed many of its 
maxims and some of its practice from the re- 
scripts of the Roman Cesars. Plenipoten- 
tiaries then wrangled in Latin, and Grotius’ 
Treatise on the Law of War and Peace was 
the dictionary and manual of statesmen. 
Salmasius, accordingly, who probably had 
read more Latin than any contemporary 
scholar, and who was “ well up” in the Theo- 
dosian and Justinian codes, appeared to be 
the man to put rebellious Britain under the 
footstool of its anointed king; and the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth, on the other hand, 
though it contained many abler statesmen 
than Milton, had‘no one ‘who could argue or 
scold so well in strong or graceful Latinity. 
The Defensio “with which all Europe rang 
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from side to side,” made its author famous, 
and perhaps reconciled him, for a short time, 
to the ungenial task of controversy. But his 
satisfaction was short-lived. Behind the cur- 
tain of prose, were forever flashing the rays 
of his suppressed poetry, and in the freedom 
of the opening verses of Paradise Lost, as 
compared with the stately, but restrained 
march of the Zractates and pamphlets, we 
may discern a sense of deliverance similar to 
that which Dante expressed on passing from 
the gloom of Inferno to the pure atmosphere 
of the Mount of Purgatory :— 


“ Per correr miglior acqua alza le vele 
Omai la navicella del mio ingegno, 
Che lascia dietro a sé mar si crudele.” 


Mr. Keightly is an editor unusually compe- 
tent to trace both the early and the later 
readings of Milton, and so largely did the 
poet lay his laureate brethren of all times 
under contribution, that the ability to discover 
the pedigree of his images and expressions is 
no mean virtue in an editor of his works. 
There is, however, an error of excess in this 
respect which Warton has committed and Mr. 
Keightley has avoided. Warton seems to 
have imagined the text of Comus, Lycidas, 
etc., to have been little more than a centonism 
of borrowed thoughts—borrowed, indeed, at 
high interest, and richly adorned in their re- 
setting. Still, if the principle of his commen- 
tary be sound, Milton’s claims to originality 
are of the slenderest kind, and he must be 
regarded as a transmuter of metals rather 
than a workman in the mine. There is 
scarcely an epithet or an image of any es- 
pecial worth or brilliancy in Milton which 
Warton has not capped with an elder form 
of it from Ovid, Euripides, Spenser, the Italian 
poets, or sources more doubtful and obscure. 
Mr. Keightley has been more economical in 
his findings of hints and parallels, and not 
encumbered his notes with the overflowings 
of a commonplace book or the stores of a 
pregnant memory. The course of his own 
reading is well suited to a commentator on 
Milton. For his accomplishments as a clas- 
sical scholar his works are sufficient vouchers; 
but to Greek and Latin Mr. Keightley adds 
familiar acquaintance with the literature of 





Southern Europe and Romance, regions in 
which Milton’s imagination expatiated, and 
from which he has borne off spolia opima. 
On all these accounts we can highly com- 
mend Mr. Keightley’s edition of the Miltonic 
Poems. He has relieved them from the 
heavy burdens which such annotators as 
Todd laid on them, and in a convenient form 
has afforded the students of the poet all the 
information necessary for explaining what is 
obsolete or obscure, or for guiding him to the 
sources whence Milton drew the various 
learnifg with which all his verse is informed. 
We will now let Mr. Keightley convey in his 
own words the motives which originally 
prompted him to the task which he has so 
well completed :— 


“The reading of Paradise Lost for the 
first time forms, or should form, an era in the 
life of every one possessed of taste and poetic 
feeling. ‘to my own mind that time is ever 
present. It was just as I was emerging from 
mere boyhood; the season was summer; the 
scene a residence amid wood and water, at 
the foot of mountains, over which I beheld 
each morning the sun rising, invested with all 
his glories. ‘The companion of Paradise Lost 
was the Jerusalem Delivered, in Hoole’s tame 
version, ’tis true, but perhaps at that age the 
couplet was more grateful to my ear than the 
stanza. The two poems combined to hold 
me in an ecstasy of delight. Alas, that such 
happy days can never return, not even in 
imagination? Some time after—for in those 
days books were not plentiful with me—I 
procured the whole of Milton’s poetry. Iwas 
naturally enchanted with Comus, and even 
then I could discern and admire the chaste, 
severe, and classic beauties of Paradise Re- 
gained and Samson Agonistes. Ever since, 
the poetry of Milton has formed my constant 
study—a source of delight in prosperity, of 
strength and consolation in adversity. 

“Tt is now somewhat more than a quarter 
of a century since I first conceived the idea 
of endeavoring to render this noble poetry 
more intelligible, and consequently more at- 
tractive and useful, to readers in general. 
The result has been the present work and an 
annotated edition of the poems. In the last, 
although the notes occupy much less space 
than in Todd’s edition, they will, I believe, be 
found to elucidate the text more fully; noth- 
ing being left unexplained that seemed to me 
to require elucidation.” 
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From The Economist. 
THE DECIMAL COINAGE. 


THE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


AFTER a much longer delay than was ex- 
pected, we have received the report of the 
commission on Decimal Coinage, and, as the 
judgment of the commissioners is unfavorable, 
we apprehend that for the present it will be 
fatal to the scheme. The question is one in 
which the deliberate report of competent per- 
sons deserves more than usual attention. The 
community at large have no wish to alter our 
coinage ; they have learned to use it, arf they 
do use it; it is adapted to their habits and 
sufficient to their wants. They would feel the 
inconveniences of a change; they would have 
to use new pieces of money, to adapt them- 
selves to an unfamiliar mode of reckoning, to 
bear the expense of a new coinage. The 
nation at large have, therefore, never asked 
for any change; even practical men of busi- 
ness have scarcely understood why it was 
wished for. On the other hand, scientific 
men, who are much accustomed to use deci- 
mals in their calculations, and who thus should 
know their value, have pressed the adoption 
of a decimal coinage upon us. It is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance to ascertain 
whether the opinion of the best and most in- 
structed persons on the subject is unanimous. 
If it is—if all the most competent judges 
assure us that the change will be advantage- 
ous, let us make the change; but, if, on the 
other hand, there is much division of opinion 
on the subject, if there are great authorities 
on both sides, and if there are said to be ad- 
vantages in the present system which may 
not exist under the one proposed, let us by 
all means retain the coinage which we know, 
and not suffer the evil of a change until it is 
certain that we shall be benefited by it. 

The decision of the commissioners, in sub- 
stance, is, that a decimal coinage, at least in 
the form which is now most frequently pro- 
posed, “cannot be looked upon as a well- 
assured or demonstrated improvement on our 
present coinage; but must rather be consid- 
ered as an experiment of very doubtful value, 
accompanied, beyond all question, by many 
serious transitional difficulties.” Most men 
of business will perhaps think this decision 
conclusive; but, as it happens that our copper 
coinage must be now called in, and as the 
issue of a new one would be the best moment 
for introducing the proposed form of decimal 
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coinage, if it is to be introduced at all, we 
will concisely state the result of the inquiries 
which have been made upon the subject. 

So far as paper calculations are concerned, 
the advantage of a decimal currency is ob- 
vious and undisputed. The extent of the 
advantage is a matter of controversy; but 
some advantage is admitted to exist by every 
one. The most convincing proof of it is a 
fact of experience. In the National Debt 
Office, and in many insurance offices, it is 
thought worth while to reduce all sums of 
common money that are paid in to decimals 
of a pound, to work all the calculations of the 
office in such decimals, and to turn the result 
into pounds, shillings, and pence only when 
some communication with the world outside 
the office becomes necessary. As the ac- 
countants of such offices are the best judges 
of the most efficacious mode of economizing 
their own time and labor, it may, therefore, 
be deemed certain that it is much easier to 
calculate upon paper in decimals than it is in 
our present mode. If we introduced decimals, 
we should, therefore, obtain this extra faculty ; 
and this is the only undisputed gain which we 
should obtain. 

With regard to calculations in the head— 
which are those most common in the market, 
and are, even in large matters of business, as 
common as those on paper—it is very much 
doubted whether a decimal system is not Zess 
advantageous than our present system. So 
much in such a matter must depend on habit, 
that it is not easy to give a confident opinion 
upon this point. But it is remarkable that 
the Americans, though using a decimal system 
on paper and in large transactions, in com- 
mon calculations use shillings and sixpences 
as means of reckoning, though such coins are 
almost everywhere rare, and, in some states, 
do not exist. Professor Kelland, who has 
travelled in America, gives the following price 
current :— 


Merino plaids, . . Sl. 

Yard-wide flannels, . . 

Merinos, wide width, 

and soon. The reason which is assigned for 
the preference of the shilling is its remarkable 
divisibility by lower numbers. Ten is only 
divisible by two and five ; twelve, by six, four, 
three, and two. The power of telling easily 
what is the price of a quarter of a thing, or 
the third of a thing, when you know the price 
of the thing itself, is very important in the 
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daily transactions of the ordinary market; 
and no decimal system can be so easy in this 
respect as the system which we have. At 
any rate, we may rely on the cautious conclu- 
sion of Lord Overstone, that in this respect 
the decimal system cannot be shown to be at 
all an improvement. 

The only certain advantage, therefore, of 
the proposed coinage, is the increased facility 
of performing calculations, especially rather 
complex calculations, upon paper. What are 
the inconveniences at the expense of which 
we shall purchase this facility ? 

The state of our coinage, unfortunately, 
makes the difficulty of any change to a deci- 
mal system very considerable. We have two 
coins—the penny and the pound,—both ex- 
cessively important in their respective spheres, 
both bound up with our ordinary habits, both 
very difficult to part with. Yet no decimal 
system will include them both. The penny is 
the two hundred and fortieth part of a pound, 
and no ingenuity can give us both in the 
same system of decimal coinage. We must 
reconcile ourselves to the loss of one or the 
other. The most popular system of decimal 
coinage is based on the pound, and proposes 
to alter the penny. It is said that the pound 
is known all over the world as the principal 
English coin of account and of interchange ; 
that it is used in innumerable public and 
private documents ; that it is always employed 
in exchange calculations; that its alteration 
would cause an immense confusion in refer- 
ences to the past and in all financial com- 
parisons; that a first step has been made 
towards the adoption of it as the unit by 
the common use of a florin, which is its tenth 
part. In 1853, a Parliamentary Committee 
were so impressed with these arguments, that 
they reported in favor of a scheme which is 
based on the pound; and this scheme has 
since been the one sanctioned by the greatest 


- authority, and the only one seriously proposed 


to the public. On the other hand, however, 
an able body of dissentients say, that though 
the pound is used in larger transactions than 
the penny, it is not used in so many; that 
the pound is mainly the coin of the rich, who 
could learn to use a new one, but that the penny 
is the coin of the poor, who would be much dis- 
inclined to do so, perhaps could hardly do so, 
who would be sure to suspect much deception, 
and would really be subject to not a little; that 
much private property—tolls, fares, etc.—are 





expressed in terms of the penny, and there 
would be much difficulty in adjusting in a new 
system the rights of the proprietors; that, 
for example, the scheme approved by the 
Parliamentary Committee has a piece differing 
from the penny by four per cent, and it must 
be settled who is to lose that four per cent— 
the person paying the toll, or the person re- 
ceiving it: finally, that al? sums of money 
which can be expressed in our present coin- 
age, can be expressed in a decimal system 
founded on the penny, while very many can- 
not be so expressed in a system based upon 
the pound. Most persons will feel that there 
is much force in these arguments, especially 
in that drawn from the habits of the poorer 
classes. “There are few,” it has been justly 
observed, “ even of the uneducated who can- 
not calculate, in our existing coinage, all the 
little money questions which occur to them in 
daily practice. The power of calculation 
necessary for this purpose has been gradually 
acquired, like their knowledge of most things 
about them, by experience; and nothing short 
of necessity should induce us to deprive them 
of the fruits of this experience, and to compel 
them to begin the world again with a system 
of ideas to which they are strangers.” 

Such being the inconveniences of a change, 
is it worth while to incur them? We have 
either to give up the pound and confuse the 
rich, or the penny and puzzle the poor. Is 
either evil counterbalanced by the expected 
advantage,—the greater facility of decimals in 
paper calculations? Four our own part, we 
altogether doubt whether it is. We think the 
evils of the change very great ; and we are sure 
that in the ordinary decimal scheme, which 
rejects the penny, they would fall on the mass 
of the community who never write their cal- 
culations, who could not write them, and who 
would therefore suffer the certain inconven- 
iences without having any share in the antici- 
pated benefit. 

It may seem a matter of regret that so 
much time and discussion should have been 
spent on the subject, if, after all, it is better 
not to make any change. But it is always 
worth while to probe to the bottom any im- 

ortant suggestion for the public benefit. 

ven if it should not prove on investigation 
so excellent as it seems at first, the instruc- 
tion which is given by the inquiry is certain 
to be very valuable. In this case, no one can 
have studied the recent controversies on the 
subject without much instruction, and we 
ought to be grateful to those who, from public 
motives, have proposed the scheme of a deci- 
mal coinage, though it is probably better that 
it should not be adopted. 
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[It is with great pain that we copy into the Liv- 
ing Age this and the following article, giving proof 
that there is so much of evil in what is called (per- 
haps truly in part) a Revival of Religion in Ireland. 
Perhaps it is to be expected that such effects will 
appear where so many of the preachers and the 
hearers are so ignorant of Christianity. How dif- 
ferent has been the sober earnestness with which 
the gospel, has been preached and heard during 
the renewed attention given to it in this country! 
Let us hope that in other parts of Ireland, the 
work has been more favorable. No doubt can be 
entertained of the honesty and ability of Arch- 
deacon Stopford, when he tells what he has seen.] 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE IRISH REVIVALS.* 
ARCHDEACON STOPFORD has published an 
important and remarkable pamphlet on the 
Religious Revivals in the North of Ireland— 
the terrible epidemic to which we have already 
called attention, This matter isa much more 


serious one than is generally supposed; and 
though we are loth to invoke any thing like 
official interference with what passes under 
the name of religion, yet we cannot forget 
that, somewhere or other, there ought in this 
matter to be a check interposed in the inter- 
ests—we do not say of religion—but of public 


morality, public decency, and public health. 
In the case of an open sewer, or uncovered 
drain, or a pestilential manufactory, there is a 
Public Health Act, and sanitary regulations 
are enforced. Here is an epidemic raging 
through a whole district, numbering its vic- 
tims by hundreds (for some of the revivalist 
preachers speak of six hundred cases which 
they themselves have witnessed)—driving its 
victims mad by scores (for Archdeacon Stop- 
ford himself is acquainted with twenty cases 
of insanity produced by this detestable and 
systematic poison), and yet we suppose that 
authority cannot interfere. We shall pres- 
ently try to show that even as things are, it is 
not impossible to prevent the worst evils of 
revivalism ; but, in the first instance, let us 
borrow from Archdeacon Stopford his facts, 
They certainly come from an unprejudiced 
as well as from a remarkably well-informed 
source. ‘The archdeacon is apparently a 
deeply religious person, and has the widest 
sympathies with the wish to revive religious, 
earnestness. He admits, or rather contends, 
that in spite of all the grotesqueness and posi- 


* The Work and the Counterwork ; or, the Relig- 
ious Revival in Belfast. With an Explanation of 
the Physical Phenomena. By Edward A. Stop- 
ford, Archdeacon of Meath. Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith, and Co 1859. 
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tive evil and sin which accompany the move- 
ment, there is good in it even as it stands, 
He thinks—perhaps more hopefully than 
some of ourselves—that it may be controlled 
and guided into a really religious and perma- 
nent work. He appeals, moreover, to the 
universal consent even of those who most dis- 
approve of the physical phenomena of the re- 
vival, that the outward face of society in Bel- 
fast is changed, at least for the time. And, 
therefore, the severe condemnation which 
such an authority stamps on the way in which 
the revival is conducted is above suspicion, for 
it comes from a friendly quarter; while the 
archdeacon’s remarkable physiological knowl- 
edge, his minute and patient, and even sym- 
pathizing investigation of the facts, and his 
long experience in similar cases, make his 
testimony of unusual value. Mr. Stopford 
marks the physical phenomena as decidedly 
hysterical; and with rare technical skill he 
analyzes the pathology and recognizes the 
symptoms of hysteria occurring in all the cases 
of those “struck,” which is the term of art 
applied to a particular stage of conversion. 
The archdeacon has had considerable experi- 
ence of hysterical cases, having been employed 
for some years in attempting to bring women 
on the streets of London to some knowledge 
of religion. These poor creatures are from 
physical causes very liable to hysterical in- 
fluences; and in other ways Mr. Stopford has 
seen many cases of hysteria which he has at- 
tended, partly as a physician of the soul, and 
partly under medical guidance. His observa- 
tions on the Belfast cases are careful and 
minute, and are marked with what we may 
call professional caution and right feeling, as 
well as good sense. He certainly does not 
exaggerate; and his testimony is corroborated 
by that of all the medical men in Belfast, who, 
except in one doubtful case, pronounce, with- 
out any difference of opinion, that “all the 
cases in Belfast are clearly and unmistakably 
hysterical.” 

As to the religious character of the physical 
phenomena, Mr. Stopford very properly ob- 
serves that not a single instance in Scripture 
occurs of any sermon or work of our Lord 
and his apostles producing any physical dis- 
ease. On the day of Pentecost a sudden and 
miraculous conversion of thousands occurred, 
but the change was a moral and intellectual 
one. No tumult, or shrieks, or convulsions, 
or screams accompanied that gift of the 
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Spirit ; still less was it marked by a peculiar 
wild and specific shriek or cry, never heard 
from human lips except under the hysterical 
influence, but always present in it. This cry 
occurs in all the cases of the “struck.” What 
the archdeacon proves is, that hysteria—a 
well-known physical disease—does as a fact 
characterize the present revivals. He marks 
it in every instance; and he therefore says 
that it is no longer a case to be treated by 
the clergy with prayer-meetings and singing, 
but becomes a matter for moral treatment by 
those, like himself, skilled in physiology and 
psychology. The seat of hysteria is in the 
ganglionic nerves, and the ganglionic plexus 
at the pit of the stomach is the chief centre 
of this nervous system. These ganglionic 
nerves under hysterical influence are unduly 
stimulated, and instead of being in subjection 
to the mind, the natural order of our com- 
pound being is inverted, and the will is sub- 
jugated to the physical system. Hysteria can 
be produced ; it can be exaggerated ; and it is 
of the nature of hysterical persons to foster 
hysteria by habit and indulgence. Violent 
stimulating language will produce hysteria, 
and it is propagated by sympathy. The 
emotional feeling is one thing, and is the 
natural function of the ganglionic nerves; 
but hysteria is a diseased state of the same 
function under stimulants. Now all this is a 
mere fact in physiology—no more doubtful 
than a truth in mathematics, And here the 
distinction between religious emotion and re- 
ligious hysteria is important. Real religious 
emotion, like all other natural and moral feel- 
ings, is itself a corrective of hysteria. Hys- 
teria, being the reverse of healthy emotional 
feeling, cannot co-exist with a sound mental 
condition. 

The most frightful fact in the Belfast re- 
vivals is what Archdeacon Stopford says of 
“the means which he has seen used to in- 
duce hysteria, and the fruits which he has 
witnessed of it.” He says distinctly that 
“hysteria is now intentionally produced and 
propagated by men,”—that is by the leaders 
of the revival, “ sometimes in ignorance of the 
means applied, sometimes with a deliberate 
premeditation of the means.” If this is so, it 
is difficult to distinguish between such a case 
and one of administering cantharides. But 
on this subject we prefer to make extracts :— 


“T was myself present, in a Presbyterian 
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most frenzied excitement and gesticulations, 
that God would then and there descend and 
strike all the unconverted tothe earth. That 
prayer was accompanied throughout by a 
storm of cries and groans and exclamations 
and Amens, all having the true bysteric 
sound. This was the most frightful scene I 
have witnessed in life: at the moment of the 
awful COMMAND to the Almighty to come 
down and strike, it was perfectly terrific. No 
such scene would be permitted in any Bedlam 
uponearth. Presence at such a prayer could 
be redeemed from guilt only by the purpose 
of warning. I have many terrible recollec- 
tions of life, but this prayer is the most fright- 
ful of them all. 
* * * * * 

“There can be no doubt that in places of 
worship which have become famous through 
their hysterical cases, or in which hysteria is 
prayed for, the production of it is an object 
desired and aimed at in the preaching. 

“One sermon which I heard impressed me 
forcibly with the conviction that the preacher 
had carefully studied how hysteria might be 
produced. An account may be as instructive 
to others as that sermon was to me. 

“The preacher’s natural qualifications ap- 
peared to me but small. His manner was 
cold, dry, unimpassioned. His voice was 
naturally good, and, like his action, appeared 
to have been carefully studied; his tones were 
unnatural, as if the peculiar cry of hysteria 
had been taken as a model. He did not ap- 
pear possessed either of intellectual or sym- 
pathetic power. He reminded me of Feuch- 
tersleben’s description of hysterical men—* for 
the most part effeminate.’ 

* * * * * 

“Tt/was on the parable of Dives and Laza- 
rus. There was nothing of the love of Christ, 
nor of the guilt of sin; there was nothing to 
awaken conscience :—hell, h-e-l], h—e—ll— 
was the one cry; and the sole object aimed 
at was to produce a sensation of intensified 
torture of physical self-feeling. Remarkable 
as this sermon was for the paucity and small- 
ness of ideas, it could not be wholly without 
ideas; but passages were. After the part 
above described came’ a passage in which, 
‘the existence of Dives’ and ‘endless dura- 
tion’ were put together, repeated again, trans- 
posed, reversed, inverted, with infinite variety 
and art, until nothing in the nature of an idea 
to occupy the mind remained—nothing but 
the prolongation of the physical self-feeling 
of agony. This part of the sermon struck me 
as the most labored and studied piece of com- 
position I ever listened to. The skill shown 
in the wording was great; and the whole ob- 
ject of the study appeared to be the elimina- 





meeting house, at a prayer, offered with the 


tion of every idea or thought. It was evi- 
dently here the chief labor of preparation had 
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been bestowed; and it was precisely here, 
where every idea had disappeared, that the 
preacher bestowed the whole force of voice 
and tone and gesture—a fact which I had 
observed in other sermons before. 

“ Accustomed to reflect on every intellec- 
tual excitement and every true emotional feel- 
ing by which hysteric action can be counter- 
acted, I had sat down to watch and track the 

process by which hysteria can be produced. 

recisely as I expected, when all sense and 
meaning was gone, the preacher had his base 
and unmanly triumph in evoking a wild and 
long-continued scream of hysteric agony, 
which, as it rose more loud and thrilled more 
wild, did effectually silence the preacher, and 
left him standing in his pulpit with a most self- 
satisfied air, until her tardy removal enabled 
him to proceed. 

“That thrilling cry of agony—that cold- 
blooded outrage upon the moral nature of 
woman—did awaken in me the strongest feel- 
ing of indignation that has ever filled my 
breast.” 


But the pathology and history of a single 
case will be even more instructive :— 


“The preacher, before giving out his text, 
requested that if any cases occurred the con- 
gregation would be quiet, and leave it to the 
office-bearers of the church, who had made 
full preparation for their reception. While 
the preacher was urging, with the peculiar 
pointing of the hand before described, ‘ Your 
case is as bad as hell can make it,’ a poor 
girl cried and fell. In reproving the excite- 
ment that followed, the preacher said, ‘God 
is doing his work in that individual.” 

“When the sermon closed I obtained ad- 
mission to the room to which this girl had 
been carried, pursuant to the arrangements 
announced by the preacher. The room was 
small, and very narrow, and stifling—no air, 
no water was there. 

“A more pitiable sight I never saw. This 
gir was about fifteen years of age, or, per- 

aps,a year or two older; her frame was 
weak and thin, her small hands.stained and 
ground with hard work, her skin delicate and 
transparent, her hair and eyelashes long and 
dark, her neck marked with scrofula, with a 
highly intellectual face, seldom seen in her 
class of life, except in weakly girls, and now 
made painfully interesting by the unearthly 
expression of cataleptic hysteria ; every move- 
ment of the head and hands, every expression 
of the countenance, every moan was markedly 
hysterical. She had previously been strug- 

ing and screaming ; she was now quiet, her 
ips sometimes moving, but inaudibly; she 
had spoken of the Devil catching souls to 
throw them into hell, crying, ‘Away! you 
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sha’n’t have mine;’ just the last impression 
made upon her failing mind. 

“ Tlearned that this was the third attack that 
this poor girl had had in a short time, each 
being more severe than the former; so read- 
ily does the habit grow. I could have wept 
to see this sad disease superadded, in the 
name of religion and of the Holy Ghost, to a 

oor weak frame, a scrofulous habit, and a 
lite of tojl. 

“ She was seated on a form reclining in the 
arms of a young ‘man, twenty years of age. 
He was no relation of hers, being ignorant of 
her name or residence. He seemed employed 
for the purpose, and related with apparent 
glee that before we came in it had taken all 
his strength to hold her in her struggles. In 
this small room, and gathered closely round 
her, were eight or ten young women, some of 
whom (perhaps all) had lately been hysterical, 
and two or three young men (not related to 
her), of whom one at least had been lately 
hysterical too. No elderly woman was there ; 


nor any elderly man, except one who came in, 


once or twice for a few minutes during the. 
hour we remained there. 

“ Just opposite, and touching her, sat a girl 
who had gone through the same kind of con- 
version two days before, and was now cryin 
hysterically, but quietly. She was well dresse 
for a mill-girl, having showy bracelets and 
several rings on her fingers, notwithstanding 
her so recent conversion. 

“The young man who held the patient, and 
who seemed quite used to that employment, 
grinned with professional pleasure as he ex- 
hibited to us the points of the case and ex- 
plained his treatment.” 

As there are few persons so qualified as 
Archdeacon Stopford to speak on this subject, 
we conclude with another page from this most 
instructive publication :— 

“During some years I was employed, for 
two or three months at a time during some 
hours each night, in bringing to the women 
on the streets of London the appeal of Christ 
to such as they. Such employment leads to 
a terrible kind of knowledge. I learned of 
a system of temptation of inconceivable vil- 
lany as to its objects, rendered happily imag- 
inary in its “especial sinfulness by the villany 
‘of its agents. Much of my practical ac- 
quaintance with hysteria was gathered in this 
employment. No class of women is so sub- 
ject to hysterical influences; I have found 
none more accessible to an appeal to religious 
feeling; but in a great number of cases, I 
have found that awakened religious feeling in 
them will irresistibly become hysterical. I 
always found such cases the most hopeless; 





and the reason is evident; the destruction 
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of the last remnants of moral self-control 
and moral resolution cannot be a source or a 
means of reformation, but rather destroys the 
last hope of it. 

“As the result of experience of this kind, 
I feel bound to give the most solemn warn- 
ing, and to enter the most solemn protest, 
against proceedings which fill the streets of 
Belfast at late hours of the night with hys- 
terical young women, in company with hyster- 
ical young men. I dare notenforce my warn- 
ing, lest I reveal the means of incredible 
outrage. In the name of all that is sacred in 
woman, I call for a reform of what every 
policeman in Belfast sees to be indecent and 
wrong; but of which few know the danger 
as I do. This consideration alone affords 
grounds sufficient for banishing hysteria for- 
ever from religious revivals.” 

We see no reason to hope that this mon- 
strous evil is on the decline. Both the Irish 
Presbyterians and the Methodists have 
adopted the system. Archdeacon Stopford 
writes so recently as the 15th of August, and 
speaks of the movement as in full swing. 
From the revivalist organ, our old friend the 
Coleraine Chronicle, of 27th August, we find 
that in the West of Scotland—a locality al- 
ready famous for fanaticism—the infection is 
spreading widely. It is, we fear, hopeless to 
endeavor to call on the ministers of religion, 
who think themselves interested in such con- 
versions, to interfere. Few have the courage 
of Archdeacon Stopford to speak out, as the 
fanatical cry of “quenching the Spirit” is 
sure to be raised. The Scotch Kirk, it will 
be remembered, declined to interfere in 
Irving’s case, and permitted the similar case 
of the unknown tongues, and let their hys- 
terical prophetesses rave uncontrolled in Re- 
gent-square. But it must be remembered 
that the hysterical manifestations can be very 
easily suppressed—a determined will on the 
part of the preacher arrests the hysterical 
shriek on its first utterance. And in Amer- 
ica, where revivals occur every season, so 
many evils have been found to attend the 
hysterical phenomena, that, during the last 
revival, as, the archdeacon reminds us, “ the 
possibility of separating hysterical affections 
from revivals has been demonstrated—they 
have been frowned down.” It is quite plain, 
then, that the managers of the revival—that 
is, the preachers and class-leaders—are re- 
sponsible for all this ghastly train of disease, 
disorder, and immorality. One thing at least 
they might do—they might forbid, or the 
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police might forbid, revival meetings at night ; 
and on the first appearance of the hysterical 
shriek they might prevent the crisis to which 
at present too many of their services lead. 
The mill-owners in Belfast, we suppose, are 
powerless; but when we remember that of 
those “converted” nineteen out of twenty 
are women, and most of them young girls, 
and when we know what hysteria is, revivals 
may be accounted for and estimated. If the 
leaders of the movement will not check its 
present evils, they ought to be compelled in 
the common interests of society, as a mere 
matter of public health and decency, to do so. 
There was some sense in the famous arrét 
connected with the Abbé Paris’ tomb, on 
which the couplet was written :— 


“ De par le Roi—c’est défendu 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu.” 





From The Examiner, 10 Sept. 
RELIGIOUS HYSTERIA. 

THE spread of the religious epidemic for 
some time prevailing in Ulster, and the un- 
abated violence of its symptoms, seems to 
have attracted the professional attention of 
many able and learned men on both sides of 
the Channel, who naturally desire to save 
their respective denominations from the con- 
tagion, or if that be not wholly practicable, to 
know how to mitigate its effects. The Bishop 
of Winchester and other dignitaries of the 
English Church are said to have made recent 
pilgrimages to the scene of so much moral 
and physical suffering; and the General As- 
sembly of the Free Kirk of Scotland, after 
due inquiry, are reported to have come to a 
unanimous resolution, somewhat equivocal, 
perhaps, in its wary wording, but sufficiently 
significant of their reluctance to lend any 
specific sanction to the deplorable delusion. 
The members of the Congregational Union 
have, we understand, taken a manlier and 
prompter tone, and counselled their brethren 
against any paltering with what a great his- 
torian has well described as the infinitely sub- 
tle and inappreciable gradations by which 
self-deception passes into voluntary fraud. 
But the best and ablest service that has been 
rendered on the occasion is that which we 
have to acknowledge at the hands of the 
Archdeacon of Meath, who in a spirit highly 
commendable seems to have applied himself 
soon after the breaking -out of the disease to 
a patient and critical examination, on the spot, 
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of every painful phase of its development. 
Early experience as a town missionary 
amongst the most afflicted and degraded 
classes of the community had led him to the 
careful study of that wide-spread but too 
much neglected root of female maladies, hys- 
teria. He had deemed it his duty to master 
not only all the medical symptoms of the dis- 
ease in all its Protean forms, but the varied 
moral and social incidents commonly predis- 
posing thereto; and being a man evidently 
impressed with the highest sense of moral ob- 
ligation, he seems to have waited for no dila- 
tory conclusions on the part of others, but 


spontaneously to have devoted much time | 


and labor to making a careful analysis of the 
actual condition of things, in the counties of 
Down and Antrim, on which he grounds his 
earnest and touching appeal to the judgment 
of the community at large. 

Under the name of a general revival in 
religion, a system of intense excitement has 
been organized throughout the districts above 


referred to, pastors and congregations seeming | 


to be equally moved by a common impulse, 
unlike any thing we have been accustomed to 
witness in these countries, and comparable 
only to what was some years ago not unfre- 
quent in the less civilized States of America. 
The ordinary method of teaching is on the 
one hand laid aside by the minister, and a 
system of vehement excitation to “ escape and 
begone ” from the pending wrath to come is 
substituted, until the tragic iteration of the 
appeal has wrought in the minds of the hearers 
a sort of spiritual panic, amounting to some- 
thing little short of delirium. On the other 
hand, tlre congregation being prepared by the 
intensity of individual self-consciousness, gives 
way, on the first suggestion, to frenzied move- 
ments and exclamations. Far from restrain- 
ing either, the minister earnestly encourages 
both. The men, who seldom wholly lose their 
self-possession, serve to swell the chorus of 
terror; but the women become more easily 
physical victims of their fears. With spas- 
modic gesticulations and piteous cries for 
mercy, they fall down in a kind of cataleptic 
fit. Then it is the triumphant pastor breaks 
forth into thanksgiving, as for a direct mani- 
festation of divine power. The congregation 
are then told to pray for the repetition of the 
miracle in other instances ; and the fervid an- 
— thus created as matter of course 
realizes itself. Half a dozen helpless women 
have been thus “ smitten” in the course of a 
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single hour. It is announced beforehand that 
adjacent apartments await their reception, 
and that persons are in attendance to remove 
them thereto. Dr. Stopford narrates the par- 
ticulars of several scenes of the kind which he 
witnessed. He followed the “ possessed” to 
the places prepared for them during their 
state of trance, watched them during its con- 
tinuance, and conversed with them at their 
awakening. Far from casting any doubt 
upon the reality of what he saw, or imputing 
any admixture of deceit or vanity to those 
concerned, he bears the strongest testimony 
to their sincerity, and does not shrink from 
‘saying that he entirely believes them when 
| they describe their mental state to be subse- 
quently one of unearthly happiness. They 
declare themselves to be unalterably assured 
of Paradise, and to have ceased to care about 
the ordinary ills and sorrows of their present 
mortal state. He tells us also that for a cer- 
tain period, usually a brief duration, the fea- 
tures of the “smitten” wear the glow of 
supernatural beauty; but he does not fail to 
add that this ecstatic illumination of the coun- 
| tenance commonly gives place to very differ- 
ent appearances. He finds in the blotched 
and murky skin, the unnaturally fixed expres- 
sion of the eye, the incipiently decrepit gait, 
and above all, in the helpless susceptibility to 
emotion, the unmistakable symptoms of hys- 
teria. He does not question the sincerity of 
motives in those whose preaching renders 
their hearers peculiarly liable to, even when 
it does not actually drive them into, this con- 
dition, but he says plainly, that it is a state of 
bodily disease, which is not and cannot be the 
true or just means of effecting moral regener- 
ation. In a word, he deprecates strongly all 
idea of treating it as imposture, but he man- 
fully strives to wrestle with it as a fearful de- 
lusion. 

It does seem hardly credible, yet unfortu- 
nately we know it to be true, that disinter- 
ested persons of education and worth should 
at the present moment be actively engaged in 
endeavoring to inoculate the community on 
this side of the Channel with this humiliating 
and deplorable disease. Persons, both lay 
and clerical, have gone from hence to the 
places where it is known to prevail, and have 
returned possessed with the idea that it is 
their duty to bring all within their reach 
under its expanded influence. At Manches- 
ter, Woolwich, and other places, vast gather- 
ings have been held within the last week 
avowedly for this purpose ; and we are sorry 
to observe that so far from any warning being 
given against factitious physical excitement, 
expectations are openly held forth, and prayers 
actually offered that God would make himself 
miraculously manifest by the same tokens as 
it is supposed that he has shown elsewhere! 
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A ROUND-ABOUT STORY. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A ROUND-ABOUT STORY. 

I HAD good and sufficient reasons for ac- 
companying Jones and his sister last long 
vacation on their continental tour. What 
they were, I decline confiding to any bosom 
but my own ; nor, indeed, have they any bear- 
ing on the following pages. I also decline 
entering into any particulars with any person 
or persons as to my reasons for abruptly quit- 
ting them at Cologne, when we had been but 
ten days together, and on the very evening 
following that on which Guy Plantagenet of 
the 14th Penny Royals joined us. At that 
city, our routes in life diverged. They were 
bound, forsooth, to the baths, to mingle with 
the empty, giddy throng of fashion, here, 
there, and everywhere—to dance and play the 
fool in any open booth of Vanity Fair! Bah! 
I had thought better of them. For me, I 
wanted to be alone with nature—to beard the 
lion in his lair, to climb the eagle’s eyrie, to 
breast the floods—above all, to walk fiercely 
straight on anywhere. 

In this peculiar frame of mind, which I am 
now at a loss to comprehend, I need not say 
that all those travelling elegances which I had 
bought for the occasion became worse than 
useless; so, leaving all my tmpedimenta in 
care of the good landlord of the Three Kings, 
I slung my knapsack over my shoulders, 
pulled my cap over my brows, took my staff 
in my hand, and strode off into the gathering 
shades. Now you can understand how it was 
that some time afterwards I entered Stras- 
bourg dull, dusty, and travel-soiled, with my 
head throbbing to bursting, and a burning 
fever raging in my veins. 

Have you ever been in Strasbourg ? But, 
indeed, you might know it well without re- 
membering the auberge dignified by the title 
of “the Hétel de l’Ecu.” It has fallen from 
its first estate, which was doubtless that of 
some well-to-do burgher, when the town 
flourished as an imperial city of the German 
empire ; and going down a graduated scale of 
changing fortune, has at last settled into a 
house where the better class of journeymen 
drop in after the labor of the day to smoke 
the pipe of peace over black beer, or schnapps, 
and where the student or workman may so- 
journ for the night, and refresh themselves 
as they go upon their way. It stands a little 
back from the quiet street, and is shaded 
Pleasantly enough by a row of lime-trees, 
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under which, as I approached, sat the national 
cap and blouse, as they might have done any 
time these two hundred years. I say “na- 
tional” advisedly, for do what you will with 
Strasbourg, you can never make it any thing 
but German. From the tiles of the houses 
to the paving-stones, and from the broad-faced 
phlegmatic men to the flaxen-haired, funny 
little children that stand knitting in the door- 
ways, all are positively ind unmistakably—not 
French. 

It all looked very pleasant after the sultry, 
dusty length of road that I had travelled— 
the long shadows cast by the trees, in which 
a faint breeze rustled; the open window of a 
chamber in the gable above, where a white 
curtain suggested sweet repose ; the group of 
smokers upon the benches without, indulging 
in the dolce far niente of the north; a pleas- 
ant matron, who stood upon the threshold 
with a small bundle of humanity in her arms; 
all this, 1 say, told me at a glance that I need 
proceed no further. It was indeed fortunate 
for me that I was brought to a halt in such 
comfortable quarters, for it was August when 
I went to bed, and October when I got up. 
There I lay with the fever-weight upon me, 
not able even to tell my name, raving in a 
strange tongue, and at the mercy of those 
around me. 

I awoke with a consciousness of weakness, 
which, as I lay there so still, was not alto- 
gether distressing. I could only look round 
very slowly at one thing at a time,and did 
not, even at first, feel wonder where I was, 
I was aware of sunshine coming in through 
the half-closed blind, and of every thing being 
very white and neat and orderly; so, by de- 
grees carrying my languid glance around, it 
arrived and rested upon a figure, whereupon I 
began to ruminate. It was so still and placid 
as it sat there, with the sunshine upon it, that 
dimly upon my weakened mind it suggested 
strange fancies. “ Perhaps,” said I, “Iam 
asleep, and that strange thing is a dream—a 
recollection of some picture I have seen long 
ago; or perhaps it is a picture that I look at; 
or perhaps I am dead. I cannot move. I 
am certainly dead, and there sits the angel of 
the tomb.” She was decidedly not got up in 
the approved costume of the seraphic host, 
for she was but a woman of some thirty-five 
or forty years, habited in the black dress of a 
religious order, who sat there at her sewing; 





but there was something so calm and saintly 
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about her face, and so placid, even to monot- 
ony, about the movements of her long, white 
fingers, that her whole appearance favored 
the idea of holy repose, rather than conveyed 
the energy of real life. So I watched and 
waited—I was too weak for impatience—for 
her to look up, and still, like some ingenious 
automaton, she plied her busy fingers. The 
first break was when she rounded some corner 
of her work, which must have been a passage 
of import, for, first of all it had to be ad- 
justed with pins, and then trimmed with 
scissors, and then tacked with a long thread. 
It was altogether evidently a piece of fine and 
delicate mechanism, and afforded me intense 
pleasure to observe. There was, to begin 
with, the coaxing the thread into the needle, 
which was no easy matter, I can tell you; for 
it first of all clumsily and bluntly would not 
enter, until subjected to a vast amount of 
knowing discipline between the finger and 
thumb of its mistress; and then, when it had 
absolutely taken a minute possession, and she 
thought she had it all her own way, it obsti- 
nately refused to budge an inch in either di- 
rection, in a manner that would have tried 
the temper of any sempstress on record, 
Penelope herself included; and at last, when 
she had given it up in despair, as if molified 
by the good temper and perseverance of its 
wielder, it suddenly relaxed and resigned it- 
self to the duties of life with an exemplary 
repentance. 

At this particular time, and during the next 
few minutes, there was a sense of importance, 
and an anxiety upon the countenance of my 
guardian angel, which assured me that she 
was at some critical point; so it was with a 
feeling of relief that I saw the pinched-in lips 
expand, the compressed brow relax, and the 
garment held out at arm’s length, as if she 
now might pause to contemplate the effect, 
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my pipy, shaky voice, in a phrase of the me. 
tropolitan gamin—* Who are you?” How- 
ever, perhaps, after all, it did not much matter, 
seeing that I spoke English, whereas she used 
a French patois, and that universal language 
which a woman’s tone and look and gentle 
hand conveys all over the world to her sick 
charge. 

But I will not detain you in my invalid 
chamber, where good Sister Josephine kept 
me company until she fairly set me up on my 
legs, thin and trembling though they were, 
We had many a talk and argument about 
things that perhaps I had no business to sug- 
gest to the quiet little woman. I somehow 
did not quite believe in her happiness, and 
wanted to bring her to confess that she was 
trying to cheat herself. I have since thought 
this was both ungracious and ungrateful ; but 
she always smiled in the same way, and shook 
her head as she said she wished “ Monsieur 
was as happy in his heart.” Then—confound 
me for a blockhead !—what had I to do with 
the pope and the council of Trent? or Luther 
and the Huguenots? or why should I have 
been such a hard-hearted heathen as to laugh 
at her little relic of a bit of the wood of the 
true cross which she wore at her breast ? 

“ Josephine,” said I, “do you know, you 
silly woman, there’s enough of that in the 
relics of your church to build a man-of-war?” 

“Eh bein,” said she, with a little shrug; 
“and may not le bon Dieu make for that a 
miracle as for the loaves and fish ? ” 

But she took it all in good part, only,1 
believe, praying the more earnestly for my 
conversion to her faith.. Nor had we ever a 
shadow of a difference until one day, when I 
was laughing at the laws and restrictions of 
her order, “ Why,” said I, “’tis a shame to 
make a nun of such a dear, kind, clever 
creature as you. You ought to have had your 


and allow herself the enjoyment of her skill. | own bright home, and your fine husband sit- 


Indeed, now that the difficulty was mastered, 
and that the tension of my sympathies was 
loosened, I could not myself repress a long 
sigh of relief. In an instant, the work was 
cast aside, and the béguine by my pillow, her 
kind eyes looking into mine. 

“ Monsieur is better,” said she, with her 
cool fingers upon my wrist. Now, I fear the 
recollection of all the good-breeding wherein 
I had been nurtured must have entirely de- 
serted me on this emergency, for the words 
in which my reply was couched came forth in 





ting by your hearth, with your children around 
his knees; perhaps one nearly as big and 
tiresome as this idle fellow here that you have 
been such a good mother to!” As I saw the 
bright color rush over her face, succeeded by 
a pallor like that of death, I would have given 
worlds to recali the unkind, thoughtless 
words; but the discipline of years told, and 
she, with a little shiver, settled down into her 
ordinary serenity. I stammered out a few 
words, to which she only replied with her 
usual, “ Monsieur is very good ;” and so it all 
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ended, except that that night, when she 
thought I slept, she addressed herself to her 
beads long and earnestly. Iafterwards heard 
from my landlady poor Sister Josephine’s 
cruel story ; but this is no place for it. 

Thad finished my chicken with a voracity 
that made even my good nurse smile to see; 
the hearth, for it was an open fireplace, was 
swept, and the afternoon log burnt brightly. 
I had done all sorts of wonderful things that 
day: had written to my friends; had gone 
over all my bills; had found, on examination 
of the contents of my pocket, that I was just 
short of the demands upon me by three hun- 
dred and ten francs, sixcentimes. I could get 
money by allowing for the delay in writing for 
it, but I wanted it immediately ; that is to say, 
my host, who was but a poor man, wanted it 
immediately, and I myself was all impatience 
to buy a heap of things—presents for the 
good woman and the children below, and 
something “ pour les pauvres,” as Josephine 
said, with her imploring eyes. It was no use 
to give her any thing for herself; in fact, she 
was the only woman I have ever known, young 
or old, proof against the temptation of a 
bonnet—perhaps because she didn’t wear one. 
So I was all anxiety to get into funds at once, 
and bethought me of consulting my friend. 

“Josephine, you dear old soul!”-said I, 
“what am I to do for money?” 

“ Pour Vargent! Has not monsieur enough 
to pay ?” 

“ No, indeed ; monsieur owes three hundred 
and ten francs, six centimes. Monsieur must 
go to prison.” a 

“Comment! to prison! Has not, then, 
monsieur money in his home? Are not les 
bons Anglais very rich?” 

“Oh, yes, Josephine, plenty of money at 
home, but that’s not here. Is there any man 
of business, a banker, a Jew—any one that I 
could explain to?” 

She brightened up in an instant. 

“ Oh, yes; there was Monsieur Fritz Lenoir, 
Sans Chasseur, in the Rue St. Dominique ; he 
was good man—very—good to the poor.” 

This was always her standard of excellence. 
So it was arranged that the next day I, being 
now comparatively strong and able-bodied, 
should call upon Monsieur Fritz, and explain 
to him all that was so unintelligible to the 
good woman. 

My toilet, on this important occasion, took 
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a long time, and was carried on by instal- 
ments from breakfast to luncheon, for it was 
the first time I had been abroad since my 
illness. Notwithstanding all Josephine’s flan- 
nels and wraps, my clothes hung upon me 
much as they would depend from a peg in a 
wardrobe, and had a strange airy feel about 
them, as if they had belonged to somebody 
else; even my shoes had become too large; 
and my cap slid down over my eyes. It was 
what poor Hood would have called “a skel- 
eton suit.” When it was all accomplished, 
she brought me over the little mirror to con- 
template the effect, in which she evidently 
took no little pride. “ Regardez,” said she. 
I had not seen myself before, and certainly 
required some stronger identification than 
that of recognition, for, after examining my 
lineaments with curious interest for some 
minutes, I felt impelled to laugh at the 
strange, white, hollow face, and was then as 
irresistibly inclined to cry. I think this latter 
attack of*weakness came on me with the 
thought of home. I do not mean my wretched 
bachelor lodgings, but that place which 
mother and sisters make home to a man, even 
long after he has gray hairs, and his own 
roof-tree above him. ; 

Behold me, then, fortified by some wonder- 
ful cordial condiment which was only to be 
partaken of at the last moment of setting 
forth, wrapped in a fine red woollen shawl of 
madam’s, and supported by a stick, walking 
slowly down the sunny side of the street, 
until very warm, and in a great tremble, I, 
according to my instructions, arrive at a high 
garden-wall, and knock at a gate on which 
is inscribed the legend, “ Bureau, M. Fritz 
Lenoir.” My summons was replied to by a 
little flaxen-haired maiden, who informed me, 
in a hybrid tongue, that “ Monsieur was busy, 
and could not see strangers: this was not his 
day for business.” 

“ But,” said I, as much from the desperation 
of wanting to sit down as any thing, “ I must 
see him. I have come on particular business ; 
I cannot come again.” 

While we were thus arguing, I had advanced 
through the half-opened door, and found my- 
self in the neatest and brightest of gardens, 
at the extremity of which a little fat man 
walked, smoking his pipe amongst his flowers, 
with the air of a master who is well to do in 
the world. 
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“ Very well; he is there,” said the blue pet- 
ticoat, sulkily leaving me to make my way, 
and state my case for myself. 

It is an awkward thing to introduce one’s 
self, still more so for the purpose of asking a 
favor, and most of all, when even your re- 
sources of physical support under the emer- 
gency are gone. It was an unpleasant position 
enough; indeed, in every way, he held me at 
vantage, for instead of advancing to meet me, 
he kept his ground with the utmost noncha- 
lance, now stooping to pluck up a weed or 
admire a flower, without evidencing any con- 
sciousness of my approach. This was far 
from encouraging; and fancying that my 
companion’s instinct warned him of the nature 
of my errand, 1 fell, as a matter of course, 
into the sheepishness of a petitioner. 

“Ehem !” said I at his elbow. 

He turned, and without removing his pipe, 
nodded gravely. 

“JT have come, monsieur, from the Hotel 
de l’Ecu. I live there; at least, I have been 
there for some time. I have been very ill, 
away from my friends. I am an Englishman. 
Sister Josephine, from the convent of St. 


Catherine, who nursed me, has told me you 
are a man of business.” (I paused between 
each of my sentences, hoping he would help 
me out ; but his share in the conversation was 
confined to a slight elevation of the eyebrows, 
and a puff.) “I am expecting remittances 
from England; but in the mean time require 


an advance. Understanding you, monsieur, 
to be in this way, I have called to make the 
proposition.” 

I had now finished my speech, and had 
nothing more to say. 

With the utmost deliberation, the pipe was 
removed, its ash knocked out, and his broad, 
brown hand, with slow imperturbability, 
smoothed down his beard. “You want 
money,” at last said the oracle, not making 
any interrogation, but laying it down as a 
satisfactory demonstration, in a deep, gruff 
voice. 

“T do.” 

“ How much ?” 

“ Five hundred francs.” 

“ Where are the securities ? ” 

“The security—well, itis personal security ; 
but I only require a temporary advance—at 
the furthest, for a fortnight.” 

All this time, my companion had been ex- 
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amining me from behind the pipe he had re- 
sumed, at first somewhat suspiciously, but 
afterwards with a sort of grim, stolid pity, as 
he contemplated the personal security of my 
wasted figure. 

“ You are very weak,” said he, in the same 
oracular tone ; “ you shall come into my house, 
and take'a cordial. I know what is right.” 

There was no disputing the fact of his cor- 
rect judgment, for, another .moment, and I 
verily believe I should have fainted. Every 
thing was turning round; the flowers had all 
mixed into an indistinguishable mass. I had 
barely consciousness left to totter after him 
into the house, and drink something that was 
held tome. “You should bein bed. Aha! 
I know what is right.” 

I was now able to look about me, and saw 
that I was in a large and handsome apart- 
ment, which, at a glance told of substantial 
comfort, and which was occupied by a very 
old woman sitting beside the fire. “ That’s 
my mother,” said Monsieur Fritz, following 
the direction of my eyes ; “ she is ninety years 
old. She is a wonderful woman. Aha! she 
has her wits about her, I can tell you; talks 
just like a book, only easier to understand.” 
The old lady, who had been in a sort of doze, 
intuitively comprehending that her cue was 
come, here roused herself, and looked at me 
and her son alternately, as if demanding some 
explanation of my presence. “It is an Eng- 
lishman, mother,” said my host; “he is very 


ill, and rests here before he goes on his way. 


I have given him some of Gretchen’s bottle 
to comfort him.” 

“Poor child,” said the old lady, talking to 
herself; “he is very thin and white. Fritz 
was right—Fritz is always right—Gretchen’s 
bottle was right. And so young, poor child! 
Can you speak French, sir?” 

This was said with bland politeness, in per- 
fect unconsciousness that I had overheard the 
soliloquy. 

“Yes, madame, and I am happy that it 
thus affords me the opportunity of making my 
compliments to so charming an old Jady.” 

“ Monsieur does not speak like an English- 
man, (Aside: He is very well-bred.) Ah, 
sir, if you had seen me in my young days, 
you would have said to me fine things. The 
young men said to me: ‘ Mademoiselle, you 
are a rose and a pearl.” Ah, they were very 
polite then! But I am now an old woman, 











sir; Iam ninety. Iam of no use to any one 
but my little boy, Fritz: he is a good child— 
he will miss me when I am gone.” 

He was standing close beside her chair, a 
little, thickset, squat, elderly man, sheepishly 
enough, to hear himself commended, as he 
might have done any time these fifty years; 
but, somehow, the effect was not ludicrous ; it 
did not even become so when the old lady, 
roused to the sense of some imaginary wrongs, 
began to bemoan herself, and commenced cry- 
ing over her grievances, It was an awkward 
position for a stranger. I gathered myself 
up, and rose to depart, but in an instant, her 
sense of hospitality was touched. “Do not 
go yet, sir,” said she; “rest yourself; you 
seem to be very weak : give him another glass 
of Gretchen’s bottle, Fritz. Gretchen was 
little Fritz’s nurse, sir. She has been dead a 
great many years: we must all die; but she 
was a young woman—she was not seventy. 
We were girls together when Iwas like that 
—not a poor, old, helpless woman, sir, an in- 
cumbrance to every one.” 

The “ that,” accompanied by an indication of 
the shaky head, pointed my attention to a pic- 
ture Lhad already observed hanging above the 
fire. It was but a poor performance, in point 
of art; but what it wanted in that respect was 
made up for by the extent of canvas covered, 
the brilliancy of the hues employed, and by 
the real interest and beauty of the subject, 
which not even the artist had been able to 
obliterate. A young girl of extreme beauty 
was represented habited in a costume of the 
last century, standing in a grove of trees, and 
holding a shoe and stocking, while one foot 
was bare. The painter had gone bravely to 
work upon the principle of strong contrast 
and no middle tints, while utterly ignoring 
the received notions of perspective. Thus, 
the background was one green mass mapped 
out into leaves like a wall-paper, against which 
the bright-red petticoat and blue sash came 
out with the most admirable disregard for 
rules, Look where you would in the room, 
you could never lose sight of it; turn your 
back boldly, and lo! it arose in a mirror at 
the opposite side. No wonder I should have 
noticed it ! 

“That is my portrait,” said the old woman ; 
“done in the year ’82, by the celebrated Herr 
Grumbleblitz.” 

“ Wonderful coloring,” said Monsieur Fritz. 
“ Aha, I am a judge of pictures.” 
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Here was a chance for my money; I could 
compliment the whole family of the Lenoirs 
ata breath. I became riveted before it with 
delight. I advanced a step—then retreated 
—assumed the true connoisseur bearing of 
my head to one side—discovered an imaginary 
fault, and frowned—saw my error, and smiled 
—at length ventured to speak. 

“ A most remarkable work.” 

All this time Madame Lenoir had been, 
with the greatest satisfaction, and the most 
lively interest, examining it herself, while her 
son was gravely contemplating the effect upon 
my face. 

,“A truly remarkable work!” I repeated. 
“Such breadth ! such gorgeous coloring ! such 
handling! such a subject!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the old woman. 
“Yes, it was very like me; you would not 
think so now, but it was. Herr Grumbleblita 
took great trouble about it ; he was two years 
living with us while he painted it. Poor man, 
he is dead; but he has great fame. Ah! it 
is a curious story.” 

She was evidently on thorns until she 
secured a new listener, an event now, I sup- 
pose in her monotonous way of life,and Mon- 
sieur Fritz afforded her the amusement. 

“My mother will tell you about it,” said 
he. “I will come again. You shall rest. 
Aha! I know what is good for sick people.” 

So saying, and recommending me to the 
old lady’s attention by a jerk of his pipe, he 
left us together, and betook himself to the 
smooth gravel-walk, where we could see him 
pacing amongst his flowers, with a grave, con- 
templative air, worthy of the individual who 
knew so well what was right. Madame had 
brightened up amazingly—had become quite 
vivacious, 

“Qh, monsieur does not care to hear an old 
woman’s stupid story; perhaps it would not 
interest him.” 

“Indeed, madame, I am all anxiety. TI 
hope madame’s great kindness will not disap- 
point me.” 

“ Well, sir, as you so much wish, you shall 
hear. I was born in this town, and have al- 
ways lived in it. I was married to a towns- 






father was a very respectable 
“member of the town-council. I 
a child, his going to the mairie 








gown, all trimmed with fur, and 
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wearing his fine gold chain. He was a great 
linen-weaver, and used to employ whole fam- 
‘ilies, and was thought to bea rich man. Peo- 
ple in those days were more prudent than 
they are now, sir. My father used himself to 
work at the loom; and my mother would go 
about the house from morning ti}! night, with- 
out thinking of fine clothes or company, ex- 
cept on Sundays and holidays, when she went 





and still I loved my father dearly, and tried 
to make him forget his trouble about Albert, 
who was just as bad as ever. 

“ I was sitting one day at the open window, 
singing at my work, just to vex Carl, when 


my father came in, looking so sorrowful, that 


I knew directly something was the matter. 
‘ Elizabeth, my child,’ said he, ‘ we are ruined 
—our good name is gone, and we shali bea 


abroad with my father. I was the youngest | byword and disgrace in the place where we 
of their children, and yas born when they| were born. It is well that your poor mother 
were elderly people, so I was a great darling; | did not live to see this day.’ It is no good 
the others had all died, except one son, who for me to trouble you with a long story, so I 
was years older than I. My brother was at| will only say that my wicked brother had 
the same trade with my father; but he wag a) brought this new sorrow upon us. He had 
wild, thoughtless fellow, and got amongst a/ been going on in a desperate way of extrava- 
fine, gay set, who taught him to look down | gance for a long time, and taking advantage 


| 
upon his business and his home; he even ha my father’s age and weakness in every 


absent himself for weeks together, and then} way, but he had never done so bad a deed as 


come back, sulkily refusing to. say a word of | this before. The way of it was this, sir: 
explanation. My parents tried all methods} My father had a large sum of money belong- 
with him, but anger or kindness was just the! ing to his guild in his hands, and Albert had, 
same, and we lived in perpetual misery and’ by forging his name, got it from the bank, 


fear : indeed, I am sure that his wicked, reck- 
less conduct broke my poor mother’s heart, 
for she took to her bed and died without any 


particular complaint. What with her loss, 
and Albert’s disobedience, my father was a 
great deal broken, and was obliged to neglect 
-his affairs, which soon fell into disorder, al- 
though he always kept up the credit of his 
ancestors; and the neighbors would sooner 
have trusted to him than to a bank full of 
money. He doted on me, notwithstanding I 
was but a silly girl, with my head stuffed full 
of my own beauty, and all my lovers—for I 
was very handsome, sir. They used to say I 
was the prettiest maid in all Strasbourg ; and 
when any new officer came to the garrison, 
they always made some excuse to come to the 
house to see me. I did not care for any of 
them; but I used to like to see their fine 
coats come down the street, and to hear the 
jingling of their spurs on the pavement, be- 
cause of our neighbor opposite, the notary’s 
son, who had been my playfellow, and who 
used, I knew, to sit behind the blind at his 
desk, watching every one that came in and 
out. When we were children, the neighbors 
said that we should one day be married; but 
as we grew up, he became shy, and fused to 
laugh at him, so that we were not very good 
friends, and I liked to tease him e . than 
any thing else in the world. I wag*now a 
young woman, but very thoughtless and gay, 








and gone off with it,no one knew where. 
This money would be demanded on a certain 
day about a month distant, and our good 
honest reputation forever forfeited if it could 
not be produced; for no one would believe, 
said my father, from the state of his own 
affairs, that he did not know all about it from 
the first. Well, sir, we cried and talked and 
thought of every thing; but the only hope 
we could fix on was, that a sister of my fath- 
er’s, who was a rich widow, living in Paris, 
might lend it to us, for the sake of the family. 
We none of us knew much about her, but it 
was the last chance; so, after a great many 
plans, it was settled that I should set off by 
the diligence next morning, and go to her. 
It was not the fashion then to trust much to 
the post, for we used to get letters very sel- 
dom, and people always did their business 
themselves, although journeys were long and 
dangerous, and not taken except for very im- 
portant reasons. It was a great undertaking 
for a young creature who had never been out- 
side her own town; but there was no help for 
it, as my father could not possibly go ; besides, 
Ihad plenty of spirit, and, I suppose, rather 
liked the idea of the adventure. Ina few 
hours after, my place was taken, my intended 
journey noised abroad, and all the neighbors 
were full of curiosity about it. We said that 
I was going unexpectedly to see my aunt; 
but there was a vast deal of envy and spite 
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amongst them. Poor Carl stood at his win- 
dow, and walked up and down before the 
house all day, but I never noticed him ; young 
girls are such silly things, sir, and never like 
a young man to know the truth. I only just 
nodded to him as [stood at the gate, and 
said: ‘Good-by, Carl; see what a fine hus- 
band I shall bring home from Paris.’ 

“ Well, I won’t trouble you with all my ad- 
ventures, I got to town very well, and found 
out my aunt, who was very glad to see me, 
and who would have liked me to stay with her 
all my life. I had a fine time. I saw the 
king’s palace, and the poor queen—she that 
was afterwards beheaded—walking with her 
children in the gardens; and we went to the 
theatres, and saw all the grand sights; until 
at last it only wanted four days to the time 
when the money had to be paid, and the jour- 
ney took three; so off I started in great joy, 
carrying the sum in bank-notes with me. At 
this time, the roads were extremely danger- 
ous, being full of robbers. It was seldom 
that a diligence was not stopped on its way, 
and all travellers brought home stories of 
their dangers or escapes; so, to secure my 
treasure, my aunt and I settled that it would 
be better for me to place it between my foot 
and my stocking, where it would be never 
looked for, even in case of an attack. I was 
never much afraid of any thing, and made 
very merry with the good lady’s fears, but did 
as she desired, and set off. I made the sixth 
person in the interiewr. There was a priest 
going to Nancy; a young man and his sister 
going on to Strasbourg; a manufauturer ; 
and an old Jew, who wrapped himself up in 
his pelisse, and seemed to sleep all the way. 
We soon got very chatty, and tried to frighten 
each other with stories of robbers and murders, 
and told of the ingenious way in which trav- 
ellers had concealed their valuables, I, being 
young and giddy, as I have told you, and ex- 
cited by the talk, which was very free and 
friendly, with great pride told of my little 
hoard, and where I carried it. I had scarcely 
said the words, when I felt I had been very 
foolish, for 1 saw the old man look round 
with a strange, sharp look, that somehow 
frightened me. Well, sir, we went on, stop- 
ping to dine and rest, and as friendly and 
merry a party we were as ever you saw, 
except the Jew, who kept to himself in his 
corner, listening to all our nonsense, but 
never saying a word. 
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“The priest’s place at Nancy was taken by 
an officer going on to Strasbourg, and we 
went on happier than ever, until we passed 
through the town of Mogenvie, and found 
ourselves in the wild, open country lying be- 
tween that and Sarrebourg. As for me, I 
was so gay at the thought of being so near 
home, and making my poor father so happy, 
that I laughed and sang like a giddy child. 
It was now quite dark, and had become very 
wild, a strong wind blowing across the heath 
from the distant mountain. Suddenly, with 
a jerk, the horses were pulled up, and loud 
shouts and oaths told us our misfortune. We 
had scarcely time to think before the door 
was torn open, and we were dragged out. 
As for the officer who had talked exceeding 
bravely, he never offered a resistance, but cried 
out for mercy. The young man who was with 
his sister fired his pistol; but it was of no 
use, for he was surrounded and disarmed in a 
moment. I was, as you may suppose, half- 
dead with terror, for we were completely at 
the mercy of these men, who dragged all the 
baggage down, and instantly began to ran- 
sack it: all our things were thrown into a 
heap, and they selected every article of value. 
The Jew was certainly a great disappointment 
to them, for all they found of his was a little 
valise containing some worthless clothes and 
a few Russian roubles. While they were 
threatening and swearing at him, a man 
rudely took my arm, and shaking me violently, 
demanded my money. ‘ Leave the girl alone,’ 
said. another of them; ‘how should a child 
like that have money?’ I now began to ex- 
perience a hope of escape, and ventured to 
look about me; they had taken out tHe 
horses, and were engaged in tying the traces 
round the old man’s neck. Perhaps they 
were only trying to frighten him, or perhaps 
they were really savage from disappointment. 
But, O sir, it was a dreadful scene in the dark 
night, not knowing which of our turns might 
come next. At last he screamed out: ‘ Stay, 
stay, and I will tell you, as I am a living man, 
where I have hid my money. The little girl 
carries it all, a great sum, under her stock- 
ing.’ In a moment, sir, they were roaring 
like wild beasts about me, and my shoe and 
stocking off.. My poor money! I do not re- 
member any thing more until I came out of 
my faint, and found that we were again on 
our road. My heart was almost broken. I 





could do nothing but cry and think of my 
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poor father. I think even the other passen- 
gers pitied me, although they had all had 
some loss, and, during the whole journey, 
never ceased to vent their indignation upon 
the old man. He never seemed to mind or 
hear a word that was said, and took leave of 
us all at Strasbourg with a humility that was 
almost insulting. 

“I cannot tell you what a miserable return 
was mine. My poor father could only ery 
over me, and thank God that my life was 
spared to him; and poor Carl, that I was so 
unkind to, came running across, and wept like 
a little child, though he was a fine, tall man— 
bigger than you, sir—when he heard of my 
escape. My heart was melted, and all my 
pride gone, and I was, in all my trouble, 
thankful to sit there in our little parlor, and 
fee] his strong, manly arm around my waist, 
and know that there was my dear husband 
that was to be. So, sir, we were all in the 
twilight, thinking sadly enough of to-morrow, 
yet happy in to-day, when a ring came at our 
gate. Our maid, Gretchen, that was after- 


wards Fritz’s nurse, went out, but presently 
came running in to say that a man wanted to 


give me a letter, but must put it into my own 
hands. I was still very frightened and ner- 
yous, as you may suppose; ‘but Carl coming 
with me, we went to the door, where stood 
the cause of my misfortunes, the old Jew. 
“Tt is for you, mademoiselle,” said he, giving 
me a letter—* farewell.” I was now all curi- 
osity to find what he had to say to me, and 
could scarcely wait until I got the light. O 
sir, my joy, my delight! it contained these 
words: “Mademoiselle, never be hasty in 
jedging any one. You doubtless think me a 
very bad man, because you know but one side 
of the story. You are, however, a good girl, 
for you did not yourself blame the old man 
for saving his life at the expense of your 
money. Know that I carried upon me jewels, 
one of which would have been a fortune. But 
for your indiscretion, I should have lost the 
hard labor of a life. I enclose, then, two or- 
ders for money which awaits you at the bank 
—one is for the sum you have lost, the other 
is a marriage-portion for so good and pretty a 
girl.” 
“*That is yours,’ said I to Carl. 
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“ We were married, sir, for I was nowa 
great heiress, and my little son Fritz inherits 
that very fortune made from my wedding- 
dowry.” 


For the benefit of the hypercritical, I add 
that I have taken a transcriber’s privilege in 
compressing all that was extraneous and 
rambling in my heroine’s manner of relating 
the foregoing story—a story we may all have 
heard as an anecdote, and upon the authentic 
source of which I had thus unexpectedly 
stumbled. It was decidedly a feather in my 
travelling-cap—not perhaps entitling me toa 
niche in the temple of discoverers between 
Columbus and Captain Cook, but still a little 
isle of my own, which I here make patent for 
the benefit of all who, visiting Strasbourg, de- 
sire to see its curiosities, I have given you 
the address—you‘ cannot miss it—and I am 
sure the old lady will be enchanted to tell you 
all about it herself. 

Ido not know whether, from long experi- 
ence, M. Fritz had become so accurate in his 
computations, but certainly just as the story 
reached its conclusion, he entered. ‘“ Now 
you understand the picture,” said he. “ Ahq 
no one can understand any thing unless they 
are told.” I expressed my obligation to the 
old lady, who had relapsed into her dozy 
state after the exertion, and thanked monsieur 
for his hospitality. There was something 
evidently upon his mind. “ About the 
money,” said he; “you see I am a man of 
business. I know what is right—personal 
security is not right. You should go home 
to bed. I will give you,” and he pulled out a 
leathern wallet-—* twenty francs, and you can 
write to England: you ought to tell your 
friends you are weak and ill. Aha! I will 
come and see you.” 

I need not say that I declined his proffered 
kindness as regarded the advance; but there 
was something about him, despite his oddity, 
at which I could not feel offended, so I 
thanked him, and said I should be glad to see 
him. 

When I reached my temporary home, two 
surprises awaited me: a face that had leaned 
over my cradle watched for me from my win- 
dow, and Sister Josephine was gone. 
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RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 

THE sensation created throughout Europe 
by the remarkable boldness of an article 
which lately appeared in the leading Russian 
journal, the Znvalide Russe, on the affairs of 
ltaly, has been unprecedented. The French 
and English journals have not yet ceased dis- 
eussing it, and as it shadows forth plainly the 
views and intentions of the great Colossus of 
the North, with regard to Europe in general 
and Turkey in particular, we here offer to our 
readers a translation of the entire article :— 


“Tt is easy to kindle a blaze, but it is dif 
ficult to extinguish it. An instant suffices to 
set our passions in motion, but it requires 
much time, patience, and labor to calm them, 
and to bring them under the dominion of 
reason. ‘The war provoked by the crossing 
of the Ticino by the Austrians, on the 29th 
of April, burst forth like a clap of thunder. 
It proceeded at once to extremities, for it was 
but a month afterwards (the 20th of May) 
that the battle of Montebello took place. It 
then went on ata giant’s pace. On the 4th 
of June the battle of Magenta took place, 
and on the 24th that of Solferino; and the 
moment arrived when the war, like an im- 
mense conflagration, was about to embrace all 
Europe. Frightened, as it were, by this fire, 
the two emperors concluded peace on the 12th 
of July. Yet a month has since elapsed and 
ap is far from being definitively settled. 

e as yet only imperfectly know the principal 
conditions of it. The two emperors said: 
‘Let the war cease,’. and the order was given 
for both armies to draw apart. 

“ But, under such circumstances, magnan- 
imous resolutions and mutual concessions, 
however noble, are not sufficient. The time 
has gone by when an interview between 
sovereigns and the signatures of diplomatists 
could decide the fate of nations and put a 
stop to a conflict for any long period. Hu- 
manity marches ahead, and nations, in their 
turn, must have their part and their voice in 
the decision of their own destinies. Formerly 
Napoleon I. proclaimed in the Monitewr, one 
fine morning, that such and such a dynasty 
had ceased to reign; then he coolly placed 
upon the throne from which this dynasty had 
been expelled one of his relatives or marshals, 
and the people beheld, with philosophical in- 
difference, these changes of dynasty without 
troubling themselves abont playing the part 
of a dumb flock in the hands of a cunning 
speculator. 

“The development of civilization has now 
taught every nation that, by the side of the 
sacred and inviolable rights of dynasties, there 
are the rights of the people, and that it is no 
longer permitted to sacrifice the destiny of 
millions of men as a holocaust to the interests 
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of one person. We have already said, in a 
previous article, that the conscience and the 
movement of the nationalities began to be 
active in 1813, when all Europe, crushed 
under the despotism of the first Napoleon, 
refused to obey the kings created by his dicta- 
torial will, and demanded to be led to the 
strife by the liberators who came to her as- 
sistance, leaving behind them the burning 
ruins of Moscow. This movement of the 
nationalities, which Napoleon I. doubtless dis- 
dained, since he continued, as before, to dis- 
tribute kingdoms arbitrarily, upset him in 
spite of his gigantic power. 

“ Europe reunited under the eagles of 
Alexander L., regained her liberty; but the 
Congress of Vienna profited little by the ex- 
perience of many years. It believed that in 
returning to the dynasties and the policy of 
1792, all would be restored and rebuilt. As 
to the progress of humanity, the development 
of new ideas, and the nationalities to which 
the empires owed their safety, the Congress 
of Vienna did not even dream of them, and 
upon the ruins of the new edifice, too heavy 
to be sustained, it reconstructed the ancient, 
with all its embellishments of feudalism, ab- 
solutism, and mystery. Europe paid dearly 
for the error of these diplomatists, at the 
head of whom was Prince Metternich. From 
this forgetfulness and disdain of the rights of 
the peoples and the nationalities came the 
convulsions of 1830 and 1848. A miracle 
saved the European edifice, which was threat- 
ened with being engulfed by the revolutionary 
torrent, and since that time the dynasties, as 
well as the diplomatists, have sometimes 
taken account of public opinions and the 
wishes of the people. Since that time Austria 
alone, of all the Powers, has returned to the 
system of Metternich, and will not compre- 
hend that society in 1859 has different wants 
and ideas from those of society in 1792, or 
even in 1815. Continuing to act upon this 
system, she ended by becoming a Power so 
retrogressive that her domination, and even 
her presence, in Italy became impossible. 

“ Such was the real cause of the late war, 
whatever phrases may be used at Vienna to 
hide it. ‘To preserve this system in all its 
force, Austria conceived a vast plan for crush- 
ing Sardinia, driving the French across the 
Alps, and by invading France with all Ger- 
many, from the banks of the Rhine, to force 
her to conclude a peace which would have 
consolidated, for a long time to come, the 
system of the Congress of Vienna. She de- 
ceived herself. Events decided differently. 
Circumstances and the men are not the same, 
The system of Metternich has had its day; 
and yet, constrained by the unforeseen turn 
of military operations to conclude a disadvan- 





tageous peace, Austria still clings, with the 
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tenacity of despair, to her impossible system, 
her domination in Italy, and the retaining in 
that country of her old possessions as vassal 
governments, Will she succeed in this, and 
to what extent? This is what events will 
soon show. Meanwhile, Europe needs to 
make great efforts to preserve peace. 

“The conflagration which raged in three 
states seems to be put out by the peace of 
Villafranca. The sovereigns and the cabinets 
are reconciled. The conditions of the future 
understanding are laid down, and if matters 
were conducted now as formerly, all would 
have been said. But now it is found that only 
one half of the work has been accomplished, 
and that there still remains to induce some 
millions of men, whose fate has been decided 
by arms, to unite in carrying out this treaty. 
If it be desired to have recourse again to this 
same force, no doubt the matter could soon 
be decided ; but would such a decision pro- 
duce good and durable results? Would it 
even be conformable to the justice, or to the 
rights of humanity and of civilization? Above 
all, would Europe long preserve her tranquil- 
lity and security with the maintenance of the 
system of Metternich, and the employment 
of force ? 

“The belligerent cabinets have resolved, in 
their own interest to terminate the war and 
conclude peace. But for the well being and 
the tranquillity of Europe, it is necessary that 
all the clauses of this peace should be accepted 
and carried out by the people whom they con- 
cern. The situation of Italy requires examin- 
ation, and a decision in common. If old 
germs of discontent remain in Italy, if the 
popular wishes are stifled and kept in check 
merely by force, the peace will not produce 
good fruit, and we shall ere long witness the 
renewal of sad and bloody scenes. A con- 
gress is indispensable, in order to prevent this 
calamity. But this congress ought not to be 
tied down by the narrow space of a programme 
traced out beforehand, in which, to suit such 
and such a Power, questions concerning privi- 
leges, whether dynastic or established by an- 
terior treaties, have been struck out. The 
congress should have the right of examining 
the situation of the whole of Europe, and of 
placing its international .relations, and the in- 
terior government of its states, upon solid and 
durable bases. 

“The situation of Italy is precarious and 
dangerous, but it is not the only thing that 
menaces the future. There exist many other 
germs of discontent. The reciprocal arma- 
ments of England and France may result in a 
most disastrous conflict, into which all Europe 
would be fatally drawn. The situation of 
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Germany and the constitution—a Za Metter- 
nich—of the Diet, call for modifications. 
Those movements in the direction of unity 
which burst forth with such violence in 1848, 
are again taking place, and threaten to bring 
ona revolution. It is time to introduce re- 
forms into the worm-eaten edifice of this Ger- 
mano-dynastic confederation, and to transform 
it into a national confederation. The dissen- 
sions between Denmark and the German 
Duchies, which have been silenced by more 
important events, are far from being termin- 
ated, and require a thorough examination by 
a European Congress, in order that the ele- 
ment of discord may forever be cast out. 
Lastly, Europe must resolutely and definitively 
take into consideration the monstrous condi- 
tion of Turkey. Sad experience has now 
demonstrated that all hope of political regen- 
eration and social amelioration for this empire 
is a dream; that ‘ the sick man’ is, as before, 
in a desperate state; that the existence of 
this empire, in its present form, in the bosom 
of Christian Europe, is impossible, and that 
it will always be an apple of discord between 
the European powers. There must be an end 
to this Turcoman horde, which has taken ad- 
vantage of four centuries of the selfishness 
and the quarrels of the European nations totyr- 
annize over ten millions of Christians. Such 
are the questions which are ripe for the con- 
sideration of the congress that is to be. The 
future will show whether it will accomplish 
the great task which is in store for it.” 


This is pretty owe speaking for Russia. 


There can be but little doubt that this article 
originated with the government, notwithstand- 
ing that the Invalide Russe has been publicly 
reprimanded, and advised to be more cautious 
for the future. The “ task” proposed for the 
Congress is nothing less than the entire re- 
modeling of the map of Europe. Turkey is 
to disappear, but what is to take its place is 
not suggested. Germany, in its present form, 
is also to disappear for a moment, to re-appear 
as one great and united nation. Schleswig 
Holstein is to be taken from Denmark. Italy 
is to be freed forever from foreign domination. 
But, above all, the internal régime of the na- 
tions is to be overhauled and made to accord 
with the wishes of the peoples. Would not 
Russia and France, themselves, come in for a 
little rough treatment if this part of the 
“task” were carried out? There is some- 
thing sublime, however, in the boldness and 
vastness of the project, even though it be im- 
practicable. What astonishes us is that it 
should have originated in Russia,—North 
American. 
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From The Economist, 10 Sept. 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR THR EMPERORS 
AT ARENENBERG. 

Ir is a mistake to say that on the mere fiat 
of the emperors of France and Austria alone, 
hangs the fate of the Italian States. We con- 
fidently believe that if they continue to main- 
tain the same firm attitude in determining 
their own destiny which, Tuscany has taken 
up in formally offering the crown to Victor 
Emmanuel, neither the French nor the Aus- 
trian emperor,—in spite of the cautious terms 
in which the King of Sardinia very wisely ex- 
pressed himself,—will have the power to de- 
feat their purpose. The Emperor of the 
French dared not, if he would, disgrace 
France and keep his promise to Austria, in 
the very act of breaking his pledged word to 
Italy, by re-imposing on these States rulers 
whom the will of the whole people has delib- 
erately and unanimously rejected. And even 
if Louis Napoleon were disposed to remain 
neutral while Austria forcibly restores the 
ducal families to the thrones which they de- 
serted in so craven a panic, the great Euro- 
pean Powers would not, we are persuaded, 
stand by and see that principle of non-inter- 
vention between rulers and peoples, which can 
alone restore peace to Italy after her long 
period of suffering, violated in so flagrant and 
shameful a manner. Nothing has proved 
more conspicuously the practical limits which 
even despotic Powers, backed by large armies 
are obliged to own, than the impediments 
which already render one of the principal 
articles in the treaty of Villafranca almost a 
dead letter. Lombardy was ceded to Pied- 
mont by the terms of the same instrument, 
and explicitly on the good faith of the very 
same arrangement, which gave back the dukes 
to their thrones. But is there any chance 
that these arrangements will be equally valid ? 
Is it not certain that the hearty concurrence 
of the Lombard people is the main security 
of the former arrangement, while the distinct 
refusal of the Tuscan, Modenese, and Par- 
mesan people in all probability will, and cer- 
tainly ought to, defeat the latter arrangement, 
although Austria may fairly urge that, as 
terms of a private compact with France, they 
should stand or fall together? As terms of a 
ope agreement no doubt it should be so,— 

ut all Europe is crying out that no private 
agreement affecting the fate of nations can 
be suffered to be carried out, when it comes 
into positive collision with the solemn and 
calm resolve of the whole people whom it 
affects. All that is absolutely essential for 
their freedom is, that Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma should make every preparation to. re- 
sist to the uttermost, by force of arms, the 
attempt to coerce them. Cnce let that fixed 
resolve be known,—once let Europe see that 





the people of Central Italy, having expressed 
their unanimous will by fair and open vote, 
are prepared to make any sacrifice to put an 
end at once to the intervention of foreign 
Powers in their concerns,—and we are sure 
that, even if France should consider herself 
shackled by the hasty engagement of Villa- 
franca, the great neutral Powers will interfere 
at once to sustain against Austria the privet 
ple of non-intervention, which is at length 
now generally acknowledged in Europe as 
the only permanent solution of the Italian 
question. All Europe knows that England 
has declared for neutrality, and intends strictly 
to maintain it as between the belligerents in 
the Italian war. But Prussia and Russia, as 
well as England, will see the enormous differ- 
ence of principle between taking side as be- 
tween the belligerent Powers—none of whom, 
perhaps, were free from blame, and certainly 
not from suspicion—and putting in a veto on 
the forcible coercion of a people who quietly, 
constitutionally, unanimously decline to re- 
ceive back again their runaway rulers, and 
insist on their indefeasible right of disposing 
of their own future. 

No combination of circumstances could, as 
it happened, have been more favorable to the 
disentanglement of the merits of the Italian 
question as to Central Italy, than that which has 
actually occurred. The forcible dethronement 
of princes by revolution always stirs up parties 
in a state, and renders it difficult for external 
spectators to decide where the right lies. But 
in this case there was no revolution—no con- 
vulsion; the people quietly expressed their 
want of confidence in their rulers, and those 
rulers were so fully conscious that they de- 
served to find no support whatever among 
their people, that they took to spontaneous 
flight. And then, instead of the turmoil of 
anarchy, the popular governments which suc- 
ceeded them simply afforded the people the 
means of expressing their wishes fully,—in 
Tuscany, by the revived operation of the very 
law which Leopold II. had himself sanctioned 
in 1848:—and those wishes have been ex- 
pressed with an enthusiastic unanimity, and 
yet an order never equalled in the history of 
revolutions. These are signs which no spec- 
tator can misinterpret. To have formed any 
rational opinion on the grievances or wishes 
of the French people in 1789 or 1848 would 
have been difficult, if not impossible. Storm 
passions were roused ; great injuries met wit 
great expiations. The only true course,—un- 
happily not followed towards France in the 
former instance,—was to leave the national 
fermentation to go on, undisturbed by ex- 
ternal irritations, till the people came to their 
own right mind. But if the principle of non- 
intervention was even then the clear rule of 
international duty towards the French, in the 
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midst of a convulsion which in one instance 
produced the most blondy episode in the his- 
tory of civilized nations, and in the other 
threatened to overturn all the principles of 
social order, not only in France, but in every 
continental state,—what political crime could 
be greater than to allow an interference with 
the Italian peoples’ deliberate resolve, when 
there is no social convulsion, no sign of revo- 
lutionary violence, no change whatever that is 
not for the better in the administration of the 
governments and the order of the states ? 
If the great powers of Europe were to per- 
mit such an interference,—were to permit 
Austria to thrust back on a resentful people 
tulers whom they will not have, and who have 
declared by their own flight that they have 
no trust in their peoples,—we say deliberately, 
that the permission of such a crime, when it 
might be prevented by a firm and uniied pro- 
test, will render the European Powers re- 
sponsible for an indefinite period of renewed 
misery and agitation in Italy, and probably 
for some fierce and bloody outbreak at no 
distant day. If the Italian States lose all con- 
fidence in the justice of Europe, and believe 
themselves abandoned to their fate, they will 
fall into the temper and renew the crimes of 
desperate nations. But we are assured it 
will not be so. Only let them stand firmly 


on the defensive—let them stand ready to 
draw even the sword to protect their own 
rights against the intrusion of a foreign power 
like Austria,—and we are sure Austria will 
not dare, Austria will not be permitted, to 


intrude. The indefinite re-opening of the 
Italian question, just when a clear and quiet 
issue becomes possible and easy,—just as 
Naples itself, always the last to move, aware 
that the end is near, is preparing to accom- 
modate the government to the wants of the 
better class of the people,—will not be per- 
mitted. The principle of non-intervention in 
Italy must be resolutely affirmed now by the 
neutral powers of Europe, or for generations 
to come the opportunity of a peaceful and 
permanent solution is lost. 

Let the emperors in the approaching con- 
ference, of which we hear so much, carefully 
consider these things. Let them remember 
that the mind of Europe is made up with sin- 
gular clearness as to the justice of the demand 
made by Tuscany, Modena, and Parma to 
select their own government. Let them re- 
member that any attempt to overpower Cen- 
tral Italy by physical’ force will not only put 
despair into the mind of every diplomatist 
who wishes to see the end of this perplexed 
question, but will rouse a~qopular sympathy 
in England, in France, in Prussia, indefinitely 
stronger and more certain of its own right- 
eousness than that which went with the Hn- 

. garians in their last struggle in 1849,—and 
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that in this case, moreover, the means of giv- 
ing expression to this sympathy will not be 
difficult. Austria is paralyzed by war, uncer- 


‘tain of the fidelity of her own troops, quite 
‘unable to encounter any popular European 
outcry against her. Such an outery would 
arise, in case of any attempt on her part ta 
‘resort to violent measures, from the Northern 
Ocean to the Mediterranean, and the govern- 
“ments of the great powers could not but re- 


spect the feeling of the people. The emperors 


may, therefore, discuss terms at Arenenberg 
, with as much pretence of absolute power as 
‘they will; they cannot but carry with them 


the reflection that, do it how they may, they 
could not agree to interfere forcibly with the 
governments of the Italian States, with the 
slightest prospect of success. ‘They may give 
away crowns where the people are willing or 
indifferent. To conquer them back, in the 
present state of European opinion, against 
such a patriotic purpose as Central Italy has 
—_ is, we believe and hope, simply impos- 
sible. 


Since writing the above, we have read the 
remarkable article in yesterday’s Moniteur, on 
the policy pursued by the emperor in the 
treaty of Villafranca. The statement of that 
article that important concessions from Aus- 
tria to Venetia were to be conditional on the 
return of the archdukes to their duchies, and 
that the refusal of the Italian peoples to re- 
ceive their rulers absolves Austria from all 
obligation with regard to her proposed con- 
cessions to Venetia,—is a complete novelty in 
the history of the Italian question. It is 
rather too bad to reproach the duchies with 
their want of patriotism in rejecting the con- 
ditions sine qud non of Venetia’s welfare, 
when those conditions were not even known 
to the people who rejected them. The Mon- 
iteur states that Venetia would have stood in 
the same position in which Luxembourg 
stands to Holland had the duchies received 
back their archdukes, and reproaches them 
with preferring small gains for their own in- 
dividual states to the welfare of Italy at large, 
which would have been ensured by the devel- 
opment of the treaty of Villafranca. As the 
real terms of that treaty have been sedulously 
concealed from Italy and Europe, we can 
only wonder how the Moniteur supposes that 
the duchies were to have divined that some 
great gain to Venetia would result from the 
clear loss to their own national welfare. But 
we cannot lament the result. If the Moni- 
teur be sincere in its tone of reproach,—if the 
answer of Victor Emmanuel to the Tuscans 
has, after all, not been arranged with France, 
—if Louis Napoleon really regrets the rejec- 
tion of the archdukes, we can only say he has 





not made much effort to work on their disin- 
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terested feelings for the well-being of Venetia. 
But, in any case, we believe a far more sub- 
stantial gain to Italy is insured by the con- 
solidation of a powerful North Italian king- 
dom, comprising at least a population of ten 
millions, than could be insured by any conces- 
sion on the part of Austria to Venetia, had 
the remaining free Italian States been left in 
their old unsatisfactory, because divided, con- 
dition. 





From The Press, 10 Sept. 
NATIONALITIES. 

THERE are certain national peculiarities it 
is difficult and not desirable to destroy. They 
seem to have their seat in the mental and 
moral, rather than in the material, nature of 
the race. In each race there is a marked 
idiosyncrasy. Some races, however, blend 
much more easily than others. In such 
fusions, however, there is not always a suc- 
cessful and improved result. In some in- 
stances a nobler third springs from the amal- 
gamation of two. The Normans and Saxons 
are traceable in England, but not by a single 
surviving antagonism to each other. There 
has been greater difficulty in fusing the Celt 
and the Saxon; but whether the difficulty has 
arisen from our mismanagement, or from in- 
destructible points of repulsion, it is difficult 
to say. The Frenchman is a composite, the 
temperament of the ‘ancient Gaul predomi- 
nating in three-fourths of the kingdom. 

The Jew has the intensest national life. 
Viewed as a mere natural phenomenon, and 
apart from its religious aspect, the Jew is the 
exponent of a nationality which survives in 
1859 with all the force of the year 70. His 
voice rings still with its Eastern tone; his 
face is more or less a photograph of Abra- 
ham’s; and his retrospective and prospective 
thoughts to-day are very much what they 
were two thousand years ago. The nation 
has outlived the fires of no ordinary persecu- 
tion, and even its embers are quick with its 
ancient vital heat. The Greeks were pos- 
sessed with a singularly strong national life, 
as marked and peculiar as it was strong. But 
it survives less in living generations, and more 
in their exquisite artistic and esthetic remains. 
It was as intense as the Jewish while it lasted, 
but its intensity was exhausted in the magni- 
tude and number of those works on which the 
chisel, the brush, and the pen did not cease 
for nearly a thousand years. The Romans 
Were intensely national also, But their na- 
tionalism was destitute of the sublime morality 
of the Jew and the polished esthetic taste of 
the Greek. It retained much of the ancient 
barbarian; the milk of the wolf was its earli- 
est diet, and the fierce blood of its wild nurse 
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coursed through its veins. Its grand effort 
was to disintegrate, and break down, and 
absorb the nationalities of mankind, and to 
inflict the power and communicate the privi- 
leges, of the cives Romani everywhere. They 
failed even in their most splendid successes. 
At length they were incorporated with the 
Hun, the Vandal, and the Goth, and now Stat 
magni nominis umbra. 

But, as if to indicate that nationalism is 
rooted in humanity, on the debris of Italy 
and Greece new and vigorous shoots have 
sprung up, and, young as they are, when 
measured on the scale of national life, they 
seem in these days destined to re-assert their 
separate and distinctive existence. Napoleon 
has stirred the apathy of years, and wakened 
up peoples, and kindreds, and races to a 
stronger sense of their life and a profounder 
appreciation of its value. Some forty years ago 
the Greeks—retaining the stirring recollec- 
tions if not the blood of the warriors of Mara- 
thon and Thermopyle, and the philosophers 
of the Ilyssus and the Academy—rose against 
their Moslem oppressors, and reconsecrated 
Athens; and since that time, if they have not 
advanced, they are at least not retrograde. 
At present the Turk is rapidly dying out, and 
every race of Christians, inspired by the epi- 
demic feeling, is preparing to emerge from 
that old Euphratean flood, and re-assert its 
national life. 

The German has long and cruelly ruled the 
Italian with his iron rod. But he has not 
amalgamated with the Italian. Between 
Vienna and Milan—the ruler and the ruled— 
there is neither sympathy, nor similarity, nor 
tendency to assimilate. Napoleon has set the 
precedent of “Italy for the Italian,” and every 
crushed and down-trodden nationality has 
heard the news and roused itself to activity. 

Hungary is in no sense or degree Austrian. 
The haughty Magyar hates the Kaiser, and 
already begins to translate his hate into ac- 
tion, Poland, with her tripartite division, is 
Poland still. She has not lost the sympathies 
of many a foreigner, and in her struggle, 
which is at her doors, she may meet with 
support. Bosnia, Servia, Moldo-Wallachia, 
and the Ionian Islands are all touched by the 
breath of the Italian hurricane, and are simply 
biding theirtime. Treaties crumble; alliances 
break up. Europe heaves under the vibra- 
tions of a moral and social earthquake. Na- 
poleon, startled at the forces he has projected 
into every capital, has recoiled for a season, 
But the impetus imparted to oppressed or 
divided nationalities cannot be recalled, and 
in all likelihood race, nor terrestrial Jines of 
demarcation, will settle the arrangement of 





Europe. 
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From The Saturday Review, 10 Sept. 
SARDINIA AND THE DUCHIES. 

TueE King of Sardinia, acting probably in 
accordance with the counsels of England, has 
given the only prudent answer in his power 
to the offer of the Tuscan Assembly. He 
promises to second the desire of those who 
ask to become his subjects, and if, in obedience 
to the dictates of policy, he points out his in- 
ability to adopt a decisive resolution, there is 
no reserve in the expression of his Italian 
sympathies and convictions. The same an- 
swer will be undoubtedly given to the offers 
of Parma and of Modena, and although the 
legal position of Romagna is slightly different 
from that of the duchies, the share which 
Massimo d’Azeglio has taken in the provisional 
arrangements of Bologna sufficiently explains 
the intentions of the sovereign whom he has 
so long and faithfully served. The principle 
of public law which requires the assent of 
foreign governments to the union of two 
neighboring states, is a necessary consequence 
of the European system, or of the theory of the 
balance of power. If Belgium unfortunately 


desired annexation to France, or Hungary to | 


Russia, all Europe would have a reasonable 
ground of remonstrance against a measure 
which would endanger the security and inde- 
pendence of every other state. As the rules 
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prive them of any — opportunity of 
collision. Even the bitterest enemies of Italy 
—the journalists of Paris and Vienna—vir- 
tually admit that the proposed kingdom would 
provide better than any territorial subdivision 
for the welfare and independence of its sub- 
jects. ‘The only reasons against the incor 
poration of Central Italy into the Piedmontese 
monarchy are to be found in the animosity or 
selfish cupidity of foreigners. 

It would be unjust to blame Austria too 
harshly for persevering in a policy which has 
always been steadily pursued. It is perfectly 
natural that the victim of an unprovoked at~ 
tack, baffled and defeated by France, should 
be eager to disappoint the hostile ambition of 
Sardinia. The fugitive dukes were Austrian 
viceroys, and the imperial house itself had a 
contingent reversion to the archducal throne 
of Tuscany. ‘The Legations, although they 
nominally belonged to the pope, were gen- 
erally occupied by Austrian troops; and all 
the disputed territories, if they are formed into 
one considerable state, will, for the first time 
in three or four centuries, be withdrawn from 
the control or interference of German poten- 
tates. The legitimist traditions of Metternich 
are revived to serve as arguments against 
Italian emancipation. The Austrian court 
‘denies the right of nations to choose their 





of law ure necessarily general in their terms,| own form of government; and the French 
the aggrandizement of Piedmont or of France | sovereign, who affects to derive his title from 
is formally assumed to be equally an object of | the free voice of the people, is called upon to 
jealousy and a pretext for foreign interference. | discourage a dangerous revolutionary prece- 
Yotwithstanding the unanimous wish of the; dent. The countenance which France affords 
Italians, the ardent sympathy of all disinter-| to the policy of Austria, both by underhand 
ested observers, and the strong opinion of all intrigue, and by official invective against Italian 
nrudent statesmen, Victor Emmanuel would! patriotism, is much less excusable, although 
~ put himself in the wrong if he had it cannot properly be denounced as unin- 


effected, by his own authority, the justest, the | telligible. 


wisest, and the most salutary measure which| The candidateship of Prince Napoleon must 
the present generation is likely to accomplish. | by this time have ceased to be serious. The 

Nevertheless the balance of power is but a; Tuscan people have declared in the face of 
means to an end, and the primary object of | Europe that their wishes are directed, not to 
the territorial arrangements which are now in | a new provincial dynasty, but to the formation 
process of re-adjustment was to be found in| of an independent Italian state. The substi- 
the independence of every sovereign state,| tution of a new and unpopular prince for the 
and in the establishment of a permament banished ruler would bea gratuitous absurdity 
security against war. Lombardy was given| and injustice. ‘The merits of Napoleon IIL 
to Austria, and the petty principalities of Italy| may be great in the eyes of the Italians, and 
were assigned to their recent possessors, for | his power over their destinies justifies the use 
the purpose of excluding the formidable domi-| of complimentary language ; but it must be 
nation of France. Experience has shown) remembered that the liberation of Tuscany 
that the dispositions of Vienna were faulty | and of Central Italy was only an incidental 
and mischievous; and there is at least a pos-| result, collaterally produced by the invasion 
sibility of instituting, after the lapse of cen-| of Lombardy. The petty sovereigns departed, 
turies, an indigenous and independent gov-| by the will of their subjects or of their own 
ernment in Northern Italy. It is perfectly | accord, without the interference or assistance 


evident that no other combination can afford | of a single French soldier. The change of 


so strong a guarantee for peace, inasmuch as 
Northern Italy, while itself unequal to a con- 
test with France or with Austria, would neces- 
sarily keep the ancient rivals apart, and de- 


circumstances consisted in the removal of the 
fear which had been reasonably felt for the 
Austrians, Italy, which was asked to deter- 
| mine its own destinies, has made a deliberate 
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choice, and there is no reason why its positive 
determination should not be accepted as con- 


clusive. A de facto government, resulting 
from a balance of internal and domestic forces, 
has, according to all modern precedent, a 
right to be acknowledged, notwithstanding 
the hereditary claims of banished pretenders. 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and to a certain 
extent the Legations, are at present indepen- 
dent states. Their amalgamation requires the 
consent of the great powers, but they already 
occupy a position in which they are entitled 
to express their wishes. 

The opponents of union only desire to 
throw obstacles in the way of Italian order 
and independence. It is quite certain that 
the disappointment of the popular wish will 
render agitation permanent, and that Pied- 
mont will be forced by an adverse decision to 
assume the character of a conspirator, even 
in the absence of any plan of aggrandizement. 
Whatever may be the nominal rights of a 
legally independent Tuscany, they can only 
be secured against Austrian encroachment by 
the aid of Sardinia, or by the more question- 
able protection of France. It is doubtful at 
this moment whether the Central Italian armies 
are strong enough to withstand any serious 
attack. The pope, confiding in the French 
occupation of Rome, is even now directing his 
forces against the only portion of Christendom 
which he is, according to his own theory, at 
liberty to lay waste with fire and sword. It 
is even said that the Duke of Modena hopes, 
with the aid of a mercenery force, to fight his 
way back to the little capital which he re- 
cently abandoned. A few years of union with 
Piedmont would ‘create a real Italian army, 
not less gallant than the force which fought 
in the late campaign step by step with the 
picked regiments of the French army. 

The English Government may have the op- 
portunity, even without a Congress, of giving 
the kingdom of Northern Italy a legal posi- 
tion in Europe. Lord John Russell is friendly 
to the Italian cause, and if he is only consist- 
ent with his own principles and feelings, he 
will scarcely find an opportunity for commit- 
ting diplomatic blunders. It may be hoped 
that he will keep a vigilant eye on the repre- 
sentative of England at Florence, and that he 
will repudiate on every occasion the stupid 
and prejudiced antipathy which Lord Malmes- 
bury displayed towards Piedmont. It is in 
his power to recognize the de facto Govern- 
ments of Central Italy, and even to acquiesce 
in the union of all the outlying territories 
with Piedmont. The English Minister at 


lorence, in his leaning to the grand-ducal 
dynasty, consults neither the wishes nor the 
interests of this country. It is for the Foreign 
Secretary to see that a generous policy is not 
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The first step is to establish the independence 
of the different states. It will afterwards be 
for the opponents of union to show why kin- 
dred and adjacent communities should not 
combine for self-defence, under the only form 
which will give them adequate security. Eng- 
land may not be able to counteract the joint 
efforts of France and Austria in Italy; but 
one at least of the late belligerents cannot 
afford to disregard general censure, and if the 
English government acts boldly and firmly, 
the Emperor of the French may at last—not- 
withstanding the irritation or jealousy which 
has just found menacing expression in the 
Moniteur—acquiesce in the solution which, al- 


though unwelcome, is least inglorious to him- 
self, 





From The Press, 3 Sept. 
THE LAST DAYS OF MEXICO. 


THE Italian campaign of this summer has 
been very brilliant and very exciting, but may 
not, after all, materially affect the condition 
of Europe. We cannot tell as yet, but the 
general impression at present certainly seems 
to be that little has been really done towards 
effecting a satisfactory solution of the great 
Italian question. There is another war waged 
more than four thousand miles from the plains 
of Solferino—a petty, dastardly, ignominious, 
heart-sickening war, which, it may be pre- 
dicted with confidence, will terminate in 
changes pregnant with results momentous to 
more than one division of the globe. We 
mean the ferocious yet contemptible struggle 
now subsisting in Mexico. As our readers 
know, this unhappy country has long reached 
that most hopeless stage of disorder when 
neither side is strong enough to obtain even a 
momentary success, and civil war has degen- 
erated from an acute into a chronic disease. 
One ,party holds the capital, the other the 
ports; the capital is starved and ruined 
because it can receive nothing from the ports, 
and the ports because they can send nothing 
to the capital. Neither can put down the 
other, for the forces of each consist in a set 
of undisciplined and cowardly ragamuffins, 
too feeble to take any place of any strength 
from their antagonists, and only able to main- 
tain their own positions because these antag- 
onists are to the full as dastardly as them- 
selves. The amount of control exercised by 
either leader over his own troops being in 
about an equal ratio with his ability to over- 
come the enemy, every petty officer, or male- 
factor whom it may suit to call himself an 
officer, has set up for himself, and got pos- 


session of some unhappy town or village where 
he plunders and harasses the inhabitants at 
his discretion. 
police; no subordination save that exerted by 


There is no law, order, or 





thwarted by the ill-will of subordinate agents. 


the strong arm ; no trade or industry, hardly 
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even any communication between place and 
place; no security for life or property, of 
which, indeed, their self-styled guardians are 
usually the worst enemies. Were the country 
left to itself this hideous anarchy could have 
but one issue, the dissolution of all social ties, 
and a return to barbarism. It so happens, 
however, that Mexico borders upon one of 
the most powerful, prosperous, and ambitious 
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treaty will be ratified at Washington. Should 
President Buchanan reject it, we presume 
there will for the present be an end of the 
matter, but it is so fully in harmony with the 
general tenor of his policy, and “ Mexico for 
the Americans!” would make so excellent a 
cry for the Democratic party at the fortheom- 
ing elections, that we should hardly expect 
him to act in this manner. The same reasons, 


states in the world, which is little likely to! however, which might dispose him to favor 


neglect the opportunity presented to her by 
the anarchy of her neighbor. Veiling per- 
sonal ends under public pretences, the rival 
Mexican factions claim to be considered, the 
one as the champion of the Church, the other 
of the Democracy. It is needless to say 
which of these is most likely to enlist Amer- 
ican sympathies ; accordingly we find that the 
Washington administration has taken a dif- 
ferent course from all European Governments 
by recognizing Juarez, the Democratic leader 
at Vera Cruz, and we are now informed that 
the United States envoy, Mr. M‘Lane, has 
concluded a most significant treaty with this 
personage. By the first and second articles 


a right of way is secured across extensive 
portions of the Mexican territory. By the 
third the Americans are allowed to erect 
warehouses at the termini of these routes, 
just as the East India Company commenced 


their annexations by obtaining ground on 
which to build factories. By the fourth it is 
provided that troops and munitions of war 
may be sent by these routes, and that military 
force may, if necessary, be employed for their 
protection. This is simply tantamount to 
giving the Americans a right to invade and 
occupy the country whenever they may find 
it convenient. A fifth article exempts goods 
landed in Sonora for American citizens in Ar- 
izona from the obligation to pay duty—a 
stipulation directly contrary to the engage- 
ments already contracted between the Mex- 
ican Government and its English creditors. 
Then follows an article guaranteeing religious 
freedom throughout the republic ; and finally, 
the equivalent for so many concessions, “a 
clause indicating the willingness of the Mex- 
ican government to accept a moderate form 
of protectorate at the hands of the United 
States; ”—in other words, that the United | 
States are to undertake to establish Juarez in 
the Presidency, and keep him there until the 
Americanization of the country shall have 
brought about annexation in the usual way. 





It now remains to be seen whether the 


the scheme would produce the reverse effect 
upon his political opponents, who may not 
improbably be able to secure its defeat in the 
House of Representatives, or its postpone- 
ment till it can be carried into effect by a 
president of their own election. Calm men 
even, unbiassed by the spirit of party (if 
indeed there are any such in the States), 
might reasonably doubt whether the advan- 
tages of the project afford a sufficient com- 
pensation for its inconveniences,—the expen- 
diture of life and money necessary to put 
down the civil war—the perpetual obligation 
to interfere in Mexican affairs—the ultimate 
admission to citizenship of aliens in blood, 
language, manners, feelings, and religion. 
Whether, however the scheme be sanctioned 
for the present or not, it is one which must 
sooner or later accomplish itself. It is not in 
the nature of things that a weak and dis- 
tracted nation, rich enough to be worth con- 
quering, and bordering on one ambitious and 
powerful, should long escape the subjugation 
it invites. In the present instance it must be 
admitted that the Americans have received 
quite sufficient insult and provocation from 
the different ruffians who have at various 
times professed to govern Mexico, to fully 
justify their interference. It is no petty 
jealousy or unworthy repining at the ag- 
grandizement of another state that occasions 
us to regard this interference with consider- 
able apprehension. We see reason to dread, 
though not, perhaps, absolutely to predict, 
serious difficulties with England on the Cus- 
toms question, as well as the far greater evils 
of an augmentation of the slave power, and 
the deterioration of the American people by 
so extensive an admixture with an inferior 
stock. But, be these perils what they may, 
it will be necessary to encounter them, for the 
absorption of such a people as the Mexicans 
by their neighbors is but the fulfilment of a 
natural law beyond the power of man to 
avert or modify. 
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A HOSPITAL HERO. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
A HOSPITAL HERO. 

Tr was a cold night in December, and the 
wind blew along the slushy London streets; 
the blazing lights in the butchers’ shops of 
Clare Market waved about like infernal ban- 
ners. The policemen stood stifly up in the 
doorways for shelter; and we, who were 
snugly ensconced in the house-surgeon’s room 
of old St. Barnabas, were perhaps the only 
people perfectly comfortable in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes. Our party consisted of 
Brown (we'll call him Brown), of myself, and 
a small, thin man called Jourdan. How 
small and fragile he looked as he sat on the 
arm of the old horsehair sofa discussing with 
Brown and myself a question in physiology. 
How red the spots grew over his cheek- 
bones ; and how his cough rattled as he called 
Miller, and KGlliker, and Schroeder van der 
Kolk to witness that he was right, and we 
two signally and miserably wrong. 

“ Well, so be it,” said Lat last. “How the 
wind howls. It must matter but little to 
these poor neighbors of ours under the Adel- 
phi arches whether their sensory nerve-fibres 
can be traced upward from the posterior col- 
umns of the cord or not. For my own part, 
I don’t believe a”. 

“What!” shrieked Jourdan, “when Wag- 
ner has demonstrated that” 

“Oh, please sir,” said a nurse bouncing into 
the room, “that man in the top ward has 
got out of bed, and is a jumpin’ mad.” 

“ Well, make him go back again.” 

“T can’t, sir. He’s got the crutch from the 
patient in the next bed, and I daren’t go near 
him.” 

“ Heigh-ho!” said Jourdan, “it’s always 
thus in our profession. We just taste occa- 
sionally the sweets of scientific discussion, 
wheh we have to leave them for the disgust- 
ing practical applications.” 

Up-stairs we went, past wards where the 
sufferers were most of them forgetting in sleep 
the distresses to which they would presently 
awake. All was quiet in the old hospital, 
save the howl of the wind and Jourdan’s 
cough. “ Confound the pedantic little chap,” 
I thought to myself; “ he’ll waken that opera- 
tion case.” One more stair to climb, and we 
reached the top ward, where there was un- 
usual excitement, the patients sitting up in 
their beds; the poor fellow with heart-disease, 
the consumptive, the dropsical patient, all 
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watching a tall, stalwart figure standing in a 
flannel night-gown, with his back to the fire, 
leaning with his chin on a crutch, and evi- 
dently in deep thought. Directly he saw us, 
he shouldered the said piece of timber, if not 
to show how fields were won, to give as good 
a representation as circumstances would allow 
of how he intended winning the field on the 
present occasion. Whisk came the handle 
over my head as I ducked and escaped the 
blow. 

“My good man,” said Brown, “ now, do go 
into bed. Is there any thing I’ 

Whisk came the crutch again over our 
heads; and as we ducked, the maniac leaped 
rapidly past us from bed to bed, gained the 
door, and ere we had time to intercept him, 
was in the passage. 

In the ceiling of the passage just outside 
this door was a trap which led out upon the 
roof; it was not far from the floor. With the 
activity of madness he leaped, caught the edge 
of the trap, swung himself up, and was upon 
the roof. We looked at each other. 

“ Here’s a business,” says Brown ; “he'll be 
down into the street in a twinkling, for he'll 
never stand against this wind.” 

“ What a mess we shall get into!” was my 
selfish thought. We got a pair of steps, and 
getting up them, put our heads out of the 
trap. The moon was shining bright, but the 
wind was shrieking through the old stacks of 
chimneys; and now and then a tile detached 
would slide down the roof and drop into the 
street. 

“ By Jove,” says Brown, “he must have 
fallen; I can’t see him anywhere. Let me 
look. Ah, there! Good heavens! how could 
he have got there, right at the end of this 
pointed old roof, covered with slippery tiles?” 
Across this, in the moonlight, we could see 
a long shadow, and what I at first took to be 
a chimney-stalk, was the madman, standing 
gazing on the moon. At each gust of the 
fierce wind his body swayed as though he 
would fall; but there he stood in all the sub- 
limity and strength of mania, gazing at that 
planet whose supposed influence over such 
unfortunates as himself, has given its name to 
the most awful of maladies. What could we 
do? The nurses, the porters were assembled 
at the foot of the steps. Our feeling of res- 
ponsibility was intensely painful. An ex- 
clamation, a sudden noise, might send that 








poor wretch tumbling into the street. What 
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were we to do? I felt something push by me 
on the steps, and then, for the first time, no- 
ticed that Jourdan had rejoined us. A 
paroxysm of coughing had kept him below 
stairs when Brown and I hurried into the 
ward. I saw his eyes sparkling, and heard 
his rough breathing as the little fellow said: 
“Hold these,” and put a pair of half-Wel- 
lingtons into my hand. Was he mad, too, 
taking off his boots in such a place ? 

“ Why, Jourdan, what ”—— 

“Hush!” said he as he raised himself 
through the trap and stood on the roof. 
We now saw he was going to seize the mad- 
man. 

The latter, as I have said, was a tall, stout 
man in a state of acute mania; our friend was 
diminutive, and his naturally small frame was 
wasted by disease. He got on the sharp apex 
of the sloping roof; a blast of wind came, and 
down he went, but he caught something, 
raised himself, and walked along, like one on 
a tight-rope. 

The madman does not seem to notice him. 
We watch them both, and our hearts beat not 
only with anxiety but shame. The possibility 
of such a feat never had entered our own im- 
aginations. Now he nears the maniac, who 
notices him, turns half round, and throws his 
arms up in defiance. But on Jourdan. goes. 





Their shadows now mingle on the roof. The 
wind seems to howl louder, and our eyes less 
able to distinguish objects. 

“Great Heaven! they ’re down,” said 
Brown, squeezing my arm, as something rat- 
tled over the roof. 

No—it was only a tile. 

What are they doing? They are nearer 
us now—Jourdan walking warily backward, 
and leading the maniac, whom he has grasped 
by the breast of his night-shirt. Still are 
these mad hands held out threateningly over 
the frail figure guiding him to safety. They 
reach the trap. Brown and I descend the 
steps so as to make room for this strange 
pair. Down they come. We seize the great 
mad arms, and pin them down, and put the 
man to bed. 

We turn to look for Jourdan ; he is quietly 
pulling on his boots again; and so we all re- 
turn to the house-surgeon’s room. I shall 
not trouble the reader with any moral reflec- 
tions, which he may draw, as well as myself, 
from this little adventure. Poor Jourdan’s 
brave spirit is now, I trust, where he obtains 
a clearer insight into those great truths he so 
enthusiastically investigated in his short and 
useful life. The patient whose life he saved 
was only suffering from temporary mental 
excitement, and is now a strong and useful 


man. 





Drers and chemists will be glad to hear of 
new substances which they may turn to profit. 
Dr. Hofmann has communicated a paper to the 
Royal Society, describing products which he 
obtains from the berry of the mountain-ash ; 
one, to which he gives the name of sorbic acid, 
and its compounds.—Further experiments in 
Paris confirm the efficacy of koussou as a remedy 
against tape-worm.—Professor Nicklés has been 
at work upon the privet, Ligustrum vulgare, 
known as an oleaccous plant, bearing black ber- 
ries, which in Belgium and Germany are called 
ink-berries. These he finds to contain glucose, 
raisin-sugar, and a waxy substance of a beauti- 
ful crimson color, to which he gives the name of 
liguline. This makes a good dye in different 
shades of crimson and purple, and is available 
as a test for water. In a tumbler of pure dis- 
tilled water, a drop of solution of liguline c@lors 
the whole a bright crimson; but if the water 
contains, as many drinking-waters do, carbonate 
of lime, then the color changes to blue. The 
test may be applied as well with liguline paper 





as with the solution, and paper thus prepared 
will doubtless come into use, and prove of ser- 
vice to the traveller and scientific explorer. 
Liguline, moreover, promises to be useful to the 
optician, as the solution when viewed in glass 
tubes presents singular optical effects—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 





Mr. J. A. Barta of Leipzig announces his 
ability to furnish copies of two hundred and 
seventy facial casts, which the Messrs. Schla- 
gentweit took from natives during their travels 
in India and High Asia. Asa means of dif 
fusing a knowledge of the ethnology of these 
countries, some of which had been visited by no 
other European travellers, the copies in question 
are attested as equally expressive and novel. 
They are formed on a basis of zinc, coated with 
a galvanoplastic deposit of copper, varied in 
color according to nature, and giving the most 
minute irregularities of the skin in the greatest 
perfection. They cost, framed, about twenty- 
four shillings each.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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SIR CHARLES BELL: 


From The Atheneum. 
History of the Life and Labors of Sir 

Charles Bell—[ Histoire, etc.] By Amédée 

Pichot, D.M. (Paris, Lévy). 

To an English reader such a volume affords 
little opportunity for extract. Here the whole 
career of the man is clear before us all. We 
see him in the old-fashioned, gédly, Scottish 
home, in which he was born in 1774, with his 
humble and unselfish father, the Episcopalian 
minister, who was not richer than the Man of 
Ross, and who nevertheless educated several 
sons for liberal professions, of whom Charles 
was tife most able and remains the most fa- 
mous. Equally well are we acquainted with 
the successful course of the latter at the Uni- 
versity, and his struggles among his ungener- 
ous fellow-countrymen, his comparative want 
of success in which drove him to London, 
where he again struggled long, but with ulti- 
mate and abiding triumph. With talent, 


originality, and perseverance like his he could 
not be forever kept in the background; and 
as with these he gradually made way, the in- 
ert, the dull, and the dunces in his profession, 
grew annoyed or alarmed. He had colleagues, 
however, who were too noble to be jealous; 


nevertheless, as he climbed higher and higher, 
till his elevation rendered him a remarkable 
object in the eyes of all men, there were some 
of his own vocation too ready to sneer at “ the 
confounded Scotchman who, just like so many 
of his countrymen, sir, will push older men 
from their seats.” 

Again, who has forgotten the sensation 
caused by his discoveries connected with the 
nervous organization of man? More than 
Harvey effected by his discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood was accomplished by 
Charles Bell, when he proved the truth of his 
nervous system. Harvey was the first to un- 
derstand and demonstrate what had been 
previously suspected and indicated; but 
Charles Bell was the first who thought of, and 
the first who proved the absurdity of the sys- 
tem of the older anatomists, who held that the 
nervous substance was everywhere identical, 
and who attributed to all the nerves, without 
distinction, an equal share in the double func- 
tion of motion and sensibility. Charles Bell 
long doubted that nature caused to emanate 
from the same organ two functions so distinct, 
and which exist independently of each other. 
Relying on the consistency of nature, he 
studied the nerves of the spine,—lived among 
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them, so to speak, and he discovered that 
they were provided with two different roots, 
and composed of iwo net-works, distinct the 
one from the other. By isolating one of these 
from the anterior root to the point of union, 
and irritating the root itself, he beheld a con- 
vulsive contraction of the muscle; by irritat- 
ing the posterior root of this nerve in the ani- 
mal which was the honored but rather unlucky 
subject of the experiment, the useful victim 
was made to emit a cry of pain. Bell at once 
saw that he had before him the nerves of mo- 
tion and those of sensibility. Nor was this 
all or near all. By beholding and by com- 
prehending thus much, he had founded a new 
system, but he proceeded greatly beyond this. 
By further study and repeated experiments, 
he made his culminating discovery, and won 
his great and imperishable renown. In the 
spinal conduit he came upon a third division 
of nerves in connection with other nerves 
which, for the most part, extend themselves 
to the muscles serving for the mechanism of 
respiration. He thereby arrived at the con- 
clusion that this function was not altogether 
destined for the vivification of the blood in 
the lungs, but that the functions in question 
afforded us also the power of communicating 
with our equals, of uttering the thoughts of 
our heart and soul, and. that, in short, the 
nerves which regulate respiration are also the 
nerves of expression; and that in this way is 
organized what is popularly understood by 
the word “ emotion” of any sort. 

In recapitulating the great discovery, in 
order to keep in mind details which may have 
slipped from the memory of many persons 
who may also be glad to recover them without 
trouble, we purposely avoid technical terms, 
and we shall, doubtless, have been easily un- 
derstood. There may be, nevertheless, a few 
readers disposed to ask,—“ What of all this ? 
Why should such a matter make a man 
famous?” They may fairly ask such ques- 
tions. Charles Bell himself was heartily 
laughed at, at first, by foremost men in the 
ranks of medical science, for his suggesting 
that there were respiratory muscles in the face, 
and that these had any thing to do with ex- 
pression. 

The sum of the great discovery, then, is 
this: Bell found that the nerves of motion 
and sensibility were. common to all beings 
capable of sensation and movement——to all 
animals, in short; but that the third or su- 
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peradded division of nerves exists only where 
the organization exacts more elevated func- 
tions. He alone had discovered the method 
by which the brain communicates its will or 
impressions to the body, and the manner by 
which the body makes its pains or pleasures 
sensible to the brain. His treatise must be 
read thoroughly to understand this, but such 
is a summary of the system; and when 
Abernethy had studied the latter, and ac- 
knowledged its undeniable truth, he gener- 
ously exclaimed, that all other medical men 
had been blockheads for not having thought 
of this grand and simple truth before. 

We will not pursue the theme further. 
The life of Bell is worthy of the study of 
every man who has to fight his battle or has 
withdrawn from the field of life. What an 
indication of the hero there is in the fact, 
that while this man’s heart began to beat with 
pitying emotions at the beginning of a cruel 
operation, he could so make compassion sub- 
servient to duty, as to pass whole days and 
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nights on the plain of Waterloo or in the 
Flemish hospitals, performing the most ter- 
rible operations on thousands of sufferers, 
among whom none, whatever his uniform, 
was looked upon as a foe! His heart would 
shake if his eye rested for a moment ona 
single man about to come under operation; 
but he turnéd his eyes to the great mass of 
agonized beings before him, and steadied 
both heart and hand by recollections of his 
duty,—and what uses humanity might derive 
from his study of the wounds he was seeking 
to assuage. What a recognition, too, of his 
great merits was that exclamation bf the 
French Professor Roux, into whose lecture- 
room Bell once entered, for the purpose of 
listening to that eminent man imparting 
instruction to his pupils! On recognizing 
Bell, the Parisian sage ceased to speak, 
closed his book, and turning to the students 
(as he pointed to the illustrious stranger) ex- 
claimed, “ Enough, gentlemen, enough for 


this day,—you have the honor of seeing 
Charles Bell!” 





Tue Society of Arts repeat their advertise- 
ment of Sir Walter C. Trevelyan’s prize of 
£100, for the best essay on see-weeds, that is, 
“on applications of the marine alge, and their 
products, as food or medicine for man and do- 
mestic animals—or for dyeing and other manu- 
facturing purposes.”—The question is asked : 
Would the castor-oil plant, Palma Christi, grow 
in Australia? because, if it would, the colonists 
might find it profitable for cultivation. Experi- 
menis made in Algeria show that its leaves are 
good food for silk-worms ; that the oil can be 
‘deprived of its medicinal quality, and used in 
lighting and for alimentary purposes, and the 
fibres can be worked as hemp. Now that steam- 
communication along the rivers for hundreds of 
miles into the interior of Australia is established, 
and that produce may be sent to market, it is 
desirable that all suitable resources should be 
made available.—Another chemical product 
which we hear of from Paris is, tnocarpine, de- 
rived from the chestnut of Tahiti—Jnocarpus 
edulis. The sap of that tree exudes and forms 
a ruby-red gum on the bark; and this gum 
properly treated yields nine colors, from carmine, 
through green and blue, to black—further re- 
sources for dyers. A recommendation has been 





published in favor of raising plantations of this 
chestnut in Tahiti and the Society Islands; at 
present, in consequence of the leaves being used 
as fodder, the growth ‘is diminishing.—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 





Ir has been remarked that the advance of en- 
gineering manufactures is shown by the con- 
struction of the tools and appliances which they 
call into use ; and we may form some notion of 
the huge masses of metal henceforth to be oper- 
ated on in the red-hot state, by the fact, that a 
steam-hammer weighing seven tons, with a fall 
of six feet, has recently been made at Morison’s 
Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The blow from 
mass of solid steel of more than fifteen thousand 
pounds’ weight, will be tremendous.—We hear 
of a machine that will clean twelve knives at 
once, and keep the edge in good condition : and 
of “the renewable stocking,” which is to save 
wives and daughters the trouble of darning. 
According to the inventor, stockings are 80 
cheap, that it does not pay to darn them, and he 
therefore manufactures toe and heel pieces, 
which are to be sewn in when required, and thus 
make the stocking as good as new.— Chambers’s 
Journal. 
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